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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE REVEREND THOMAS I. GASSON, S.J. 


HE Third Annual Convention of the Religious 
Education Association was held in Boston from 
February 12 to 16 of the current year. So 
important was this gathering, both from the 
position of those who participated in the vari- 
ous meetings and from the nature of the topics discussed, 
that a brief survey thereof will assuredly interest all readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It may be stated at the outset, by 
way of explanation, that this association came into existence 
in Chicago in February, 1903. At that time the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, one of the many organizations 
affiliated with the Chicago University, called a meeting ot 
prominent educators to consider the grave moral problems 
dealing with the modern training of the young. Over four 
hundred persons, eminent in many walks of life, accepted the 
invitation, and for three days closely discussed the moral needs 
of our times. The outcome of these meetings was the forma- 
tion of the Religious Education Association, which was planned 
to meet the ethical difficulties of our time in somewhat the 
same way as the National Education Association strives to 
meet the nation’s educational needs. 

The charter membership of the association was 1,276, each 
member paying a $1 enrollment fee and $2 annual dues. By 
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the close of the first year the membership had reached over 
1,600. The Second Convention was held in Philadelphia, March 
2 to 4, 1904. During this session one hundred addresses on 
religious and moral education were delivered by men and 
women of national reputation and influence. By the close of 
the second year the roll-book showed a membership of 2,0c0, 
made up of leaders and workers in every branch of religious 
and moral activity. Since then there has been a steady ad- 
vance in number, until we may say that the association repre- 
sents the highest form of non-Catholic thought on this weighty 
subject. I say non-Catholic, because the few Catholics who 
are members of this organization are not strong enough to in- 
fluence the general views held by the majority of the mem- 
bers. 

The meetings in Boston showed a steady increase in num- 
bers and a deep note of earnestness. This open interest in 
matters of religious thought is all the more consoling on 
account of the prevalent indifference which meets us every- 
where. Of the members who took an active part in the lec- 
tures and discussions, nearly all had achieved distinction in 
some line of mental or moral activity, and hence a peculiar 
weight must be attached to their utterances. Moreover, by far 
the larger number of those in attendance were men and women 
whose age bespoke mature judgment and broad experience. In 
this respect the meetings of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion were in marked contrast with those of the Christian En- 
deavor Movement in which the youthful element was so 
prominent. Among the distinguished men present were Dr. 
Shahan, of the Catholic University, Dr. Lawrence, the Episco- 
palian Bishop of Boston, Professor Peabody, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, L. Wilbur Messer, general secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and a number of others 
who have helped to create a healthy public sentiment and to 
vitalize practical plans for the bettering of the race. 

For us Catholics the importance of the meetings will be 
weighed by the nature of the subjects discussed. A glance 
merely at the titles will be sufficient to show us that these, 
indeed, were matters in which we have a more than ordinary 
interest. Take the following, for example: 

‘‘How can we bring the individual into conscious relation 
with God?” 
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“The place of formal instruction in Religious and Moral 
Education.” 

“What Co-operation is now possible in Religious Education 
between Catholics and Protestants ?” 

“ Educational aims of the Church.” 

“The Foundations of Religion and Morality.” 

“Tested Methods of inculcating Religion and Morality.” 

“The Training of Sunday-School Teachers.” 

“The Boy in the Country.” 

“The Boy in the City.” 

While much that was said was very superficial, much that 
was sentimental, nevertheless there ran through the greater 
number of the addresses two dominant notes, which must be 
especially gratifying to us, because they are an implicit admis- 
sion that our contention with regard to the education of the 
young is not only the correct view, but the only one which 
will safeguard the country in the perils which threaten its very 
existence. These two notes were a frank acknowledgment 
that our present system is a failure from many standpoints, and 
that the only sound system is that which combines religious 
instruction with training in secular branches. It was perfectly 
evident from the speeches of these able men and women, that 
there is something radically defective in the present methods 
of training our future citizens. The anomalous plan of divid- 
ing the child, as it were, into several compartments, and of 
endeavoring to develop one, while neglecting the others, was 
amusingly and pointedly described by Bishop Lawrence in a 
speech singularly thoughtful and suggestive: 


There is a tendency in all work and enterprise to a 
division of labor. Even the child had been divided into 
parts. Family prayer had been largely dropped, and the 
teaching of the religious life had been driven into the 
Church basement. 

A little while ago it was discovered that, in the division 
of labor, patriotism was forgotten. Then flags were run 
up on the schools. Patriotism is now associated with the 
schools. Then it was felt that temperance was not properly 
taught in the home; so the schools took in temperance. 

Now what we are discovering is that the child is not 
built in compartments; and that compartment building, on 
the whole, is weak. The thing falls to pieces. The child 


“ 
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needs unity. You can no more separate the religious ele- 
ment from the intellectual element, or from the physical 
element, than you can tear apart a rosebush and divide it 
into color and fibre and scent. 

The home must work with the Church, and the Church 
must work with the school; and you can no more keep 
religion out of the school when you send a Christian teacher 
into the schoolroom than you can keep intelligence out of 
the home when the children come back with their books 
under their arms. 

Religion and mental powers interlace. It is true, 
is it not, in the nation? Why is it that we are sometimes 
afraid of the enormous increase of wealth? Why, increase 
of wealth is one of the great opportunities of this country ; 
and we ought to glory in it and rejoice in it, just as any 
man ought to rejoice in the increase of-his physical strength, 
provided he has got the mind and the heart and the char- 
acter to handle his physique. 

And so with the country, provided it has the intelli- 
gence and the spiritual force and the character to handle 
its wealth. The bigger the giant, the greater the man, 
provided the character be gigantic and refined and inspired. 

What this nation needs is a realization of the unity of 
human life. It needs, also, not to fear the increase of 
wealth, but to fear the loss of the inspiration of religion 
and of the intelligence which ought to go with it. 


Not less emphatic were the statements of a leading Baptist 
clergyman, the Rev. Francis H. Rowley, of the able Professor 
Frank K. Sanders, of Yale University, and of Professor Clyde 
W. Votaw, of the University of Chicago, all of whom repre- 
sent large and important sections of the country. In fact, 
Professor Votaw declared that he saw no difference between 
the terms education and religious education, except that the 
latter phrase is a protest against the limitation of methods of 
training to one part of the child. ‘‘ Education,” he said, ‘is 
a unit. It stands both for morality and intellectuality, and it 
is impossible to separate one from the other in any system 
which aims to give a harmonious development to the child’s 
entire nature. . . . It is most unfortunate that the 16,000,- 
000 children who attend the public schools of the country are 
failing to receive that moral and spiritual education to which 
they are entitled.” 
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It is impossible, when reading the addresses delivered dur- 
ing this gathering, not to be deeply touched by the wail of 
grief over the sad results and over the incompetent methods 
of modern American training. Equally striking is the abserce 
of all reference to principle in these speeches. It does not 
seem to have occurred to any one of the speakers to go back 
to the principles which should guide a nation in the solution 
of the problems of education. Yet one would naturally think 
that, if the present arrangement is so defective, as results 
undoubtedly show, it must rest on a false principle, since it 
would scarcely be possible for true principles to lead to so 
unsatisfactory an end. In this point there is a wide difference 
between the consideration of this topic by Catholics and by 
non-Catholics. Take, for example, the thorough and funda- 
mental treatment of principle involved in the education ques- 
tion by Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock, in a recent number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD; by Father James Conway, in his excel- 
lent bocklet, Zhe Rights of Our Little Ones; and by the 
many writers whose able productions are to be found in The 
Messenger. No lasting remedy can be applied until the prin- 
ciples underlying the whole matter are accurately defined and 
established. 

A matter which will interest all thoughtful Americans was 
that discussed by the eminent Dr. Shahan, of the Catholic 
University, under the title: ‘‘What Co-operation is now pos- 
sible in Religious Education between Catholics and Protest- 
ants?’’ The straightforward and clear consideration of this 
extremely knotty problem demands reflective reading, and for 
that purpose we give a considerable portion thereof: 


Religious education with Catholics is something positive, 
systematic, and exclusive, in accordance always with the 
doctrines and precepts of the Church. It is impossible to 
establish any system of immediate co-operation in religious 
education with those who cannot accept these doctrines and 
precepts, or the authority of the Church by which they are 
maintained. Experience has shown the futility of inter- 
mediate combinations made up of concessions, or based on 
mutual minimizing and sacrifices. In the matter of religious 
doctrine everything is in one way or another essential, or 
may be easily made to take on that character. We should 
find it, therefore, impossible to construct manuals of religious 


‘ 
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doctrine that would satisfy both Catholic and Protestant 
parents and authorities. 

But it does look as if we ought to be able to produce 
a manual of morality that would express certain principles 
and criteria of conduct that have long been looked on as 
our common inheritance, either from the Jewish law or from 
immemorial Christian experience. Roman Catholics believe 
firmly that there is no variable morality without religion, 
without doctrinal convictions, and apart from the sanction 
and co-operation of the Church. They could not accept as 
final the authoritative handbooks of morality constructed 
in the sense and temper of Theism, or of an artificial and 
colorless Christianity, without a foundation in facts, and, 
therefore, without influence over the hearts of men. 

The large proportion of Hebrews in the public schools 
of our great cities is making it daily more difficult to 
provide any manual of religion and morality that shall 
satisfy the general Christian conscience and not offend a 
people which does not accept, as such, any principles of 
Christian belief or life. The impossibility of an imme- 
diate co-operation seems still greater when we come to con- 
sider the teacher. The teacher is the necessary interpreter 
of all things taught, the very pivot of the school. What- 
ever formule of religion or morality we might, hypotheti- 
cally, agree on, would have to be explained and illustrated 
by the living voice of the teacher. 

‘‘There is one other reason, perhaps not quite so insuper- 
able, why an immediate co-operation in religious education 
is impossible between Catholics and Protestants. I refer to 
what may be called the school atmosphere. In our modern 
life, for many reasons, the school has come to stand in loco 
parentis. For a multitude of children it takes the place 
formerly filled by the home; for too many it is the only 
approach to a home, in the traditional sense of the word, 
that they will ever see, at least, in childhood. For this 
and other reasons we believe that the entire school, in all 
its elements and workings, should exercise a continuous 
influence of a religious and moral character. 

Everything about the school should be calculated to 
evoke and confirm those natural but weak germs of religiosity 
and ethical sentiments that are in the heart of every child, 
but only too easily get crushed or crippled amid ruder con- 
tending forces. We find in the public schools too marked 
and exclusive an attention to the material and the temporal 
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interests of life, the purely transitory and inferior elements 
of education. But if an immediate co-operation be impossible 
in the matter of religious education between Catholics and 
Protestants, is there no form of mediate or less close co- 
operation that would be acceptable? As a matter of fact, 
such a co-operation does exist in Germany and Austria, 
- in Ireland and elsewhere. The schools are national and 
common, the pupils, Catholic and Protestant, attend the 
same scholastic courses and are taught by the same teachers, 
who are legaily appointed without regard to religious pre- 
ference, and after fulfilment of all civil requirements. 

But the religious instruction is furnished according to 
the expressed wishes of the parents, by ministers of their 
faith, at fixed hours, and all children are required to attend 
the instructions of their own religious denomination. In 
some places, as at Frankfort, there are occasionally two 
professors of history, so that in this important matter, the 
delicacy of the child’s conscience need not be violated. 

In places where the political and social contact of Catholics 
and Protestants has been and is very close, ways have been 
found of co-operation for the common welfare in the matter of 
religious and moral education. The attitude of the Catholic 
authority is not so absolutely uncompromising as has been 
sometimes stated. In all those delicate questions that belong 
to the borderland between the Roman Catholic Church and 
the civil society, her supreme authority will always be found 
quite moderate and conciliatory, bent on saving the essentials 
of Catholic interests, but willing to go a long way in order to 
encourage and confirm national and municipal concord and 
amity in all temporal matters. 

In the present temper of the great majority of our American 
people we shall all have to goon as we are going, thankful 
that there is nothing in our written constitutions or in the 
habits of our people to interfere with the natural and rightful 
liberty of the parent-citizen to educate his children as he sees 
fit, without any interference from a doctrinaire bureaucracy. 
We can emphasize our many points of agreement among the 
broad and fundamental considerations that confirm this gen- 
eral thesis of the great need of scholastic reform in the sense 
of religious and moral education. Wecan habituate ourselves 
to recognize a common peril in a dechristianized American 
soul, equipped as man never was before, with all the powers 
and opportunities that our mighty State has called forth and 
developed, or rather has only begun to call forth and develop. 
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We can teach with more earnestness the common and tra- 
ditional Christian doctrines concerning God, the soul, the 
moral law, sin, moral responsibility, prayer, divine provi- 
dence, the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the traditional char- 
acter of the Scriptures. 

We can insist upon the worth of a Christian discipline of 
character, even for the affairs of this world, on the sacredness 
and seriousness of human life, on the Christian constitution of 
the family, on the duties of parents in general and in detail, 
on the obligation of a public worship and the Sunday rest. 
We can instruct ourselves first, and then instruct others, on 
the true and solid reasons why abortion, suicide, divorce, 
corrupt conduct in business and politics, inordinate greed of 
wealth and distinction, personal arrogance and contempt of 
the poor and lowly, are wrong and conducive to the detriment 
of the State and society, 


We owe Dr. Shahan a deep debt of gratitude for this lucid 
statement of our position and for the suggestions made anent 
possible arrangements, in view of the complicated conditions 
which we have to face in the United States. It is very help- 
ful to have the truth brought home to the thinkers of the 


country that a solution of this problem is not only possible, 
but has actually been adopted in the leading nations of Europe. 

The peculiar difficulties which beset boy life in our days 
received careful consideration, though the remedies proposed 
were of a somewhat hazy nature. How little the members 
knew of the effective methods adopted by the noble-hearted 
Catholic gentlemen of New York in their boys’ clubs. An 
address that attracted notice was one upon “ The Problem of 
the Country Boy,” in which among other wise remarks the 
speaker said: 


The electricity in him constitutes the boy problem, and this 
problem besets the village no less than the city. Self-reliant 
when lost in the woods, the country boy is awkward or terror- 
stricken in a crowd. His vitality suffers from scarcity of 
boyish avenues along which to travel; and he is, in conse- 
quence, often an adult before his time. Peril comes to the 
country boy from the drifting possibilities of a nature where 
the physical has outstripped in development the imaginative 
and idealistic. Hedoes not attempt enough things either 
good or bad. ‘To save the country boy you dig new channels 
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into which his surging strength can be directed. A badly 
started boy goes to the bad as readily i ina sequestered valley 
as in a turbulent metropolis. 

The most alarming feature of the country boy problem is 
that for the most part it is as yet a problem unattacked. 
The country boy has neither been systematically studied, 
nor has altruistic enthusiasm annexed him to its province. 
For him there are no boys’ clubs, gymnasiums, game cen- 
tres, free baths, juvenile libraries, social settlements, or 
trade schools. The towns are slower than the metropolis; 
the majority of them neglect both grass and boys. Some- 
thing or some person must be found capable of fulfilling 
the promoter function for the boy-power of our country 
towns. There are agencies already on the field, but they 
are not coping with the problem. Either new agencies must 
be devised, or else the now-existing agencies must be in- 
creased in efficiency. 


It must be confessed that grave as are the difficulties at- 
tendant upon boy life in cities, the difficulties in remote 
and sparsely settled districts are far graver and call for the 
exercise of great ingenuity, vigilance, and self-sacrifice. The 
other speeches, while containing many excellent ideas, do not 
seem to warrant special notice in an article which purports to 
touch upon certain points only. In taking a general view of 
these meetings we cannot help regretting the fact that, as 
stated above, so little attention was paid to principle, and that 
the speakers seemed so indefinite with regard to the specific 
nature of the remedy against existing evils. These evils were 
frankly admitted and deeply deplored; but the reader will 
search the addresses in vain for a definite outline of a plan, 
or for practical suggestions for coping with present miseries. 
It was this vagueness, this uncertainty, that made Dr. Sha- 
han’s paper, in which everything was so precise, so luminous, 
so pointed, most welcome. For Catholics, however, the work 
of the association must, in general, bring joy. For its mem- 
bers are, in great measure, battling for the principies which are 
of so much moment to us, and they carry on their campaign 
under extremely favorable conditions. That Americans are 
strongly wedded to prevailing educational methods is so well 
known as to need no comment. To the majority it seems to 
be a perfect system, and the mere suggestion that it has grave 


Ny 
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defects, or that a better system could be devised, is sufficient | 
to call forth a volley of abuse, especially when the critic is a 
Catholic, who is sure to be saluted as a traitor, as a person 
about to undermine the basis of free government. The posi- 
tion of the majority of the members of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association saves them from this imputation. They are 
not directly connected with us, and hence their remarks are 
received without suspicion. On this account they are able to 
secure a friendly hearing and to give testimony where our own 
would be rejected. There is no point in which our people 
need to be educated so much as in the principles of a true 
and solid education. Turning aside from the natural and 
divinely appointed custodians of the child’s welfare, the parents, 
many have come to regard the State as the sole authority in 
matters of education, as though the parents in this momentous 
matter had no voice whatever. Moreover, blinded by the dis- 
play of a merely material equipment, and of inflated language, 
too many have come to regard these as of primary importance 
forgetting that after all nothing can take the place of a well- 
planned systematic development of mind, body, and_ will, 
nothing can supply for a rigid training in sound reasoning, 
and in the general knowledge that must be the basis of all 
intellectual excellence. It is the peculiar mission of the Re- 
ligious Education Association to unfold the defects of the 
national favorite, and to convince our people that not only is 
it not accomplishing its duly-appointed task, but that, as mat- 
ters now stand, it is really a source of danger to the country. 
The immortal Washington left us a sacred legacy, when in his 
farewell address he said: ‘‘ Reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail in the exclu- 
sion of religious principies.” 





A FURTHER ANSWER TO DR. MCKIM. 


BY THE REVEREND BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


¥N Dr. McKim’s first letter to the New York Sun,* 
he declares that the members of the late Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
“would also be in hearty agreement with your 
(Cardinal Gibbon’s) further statement that ‘the 
only effective remedy is to go back to the Gospel.’” But as 
Dr. McKim belongs to a Church which officially | denies, as 
Luther} did of old, the sacramental character of marriage, it 
follows logically that he also considers the marriage contract 
dissoluble. With regard to our Savior’s teaching on this point, 
he writes: ‘‘ But when your Eminence goes on to say. that the 
Gospel prohibits all divorced men and women, who are validly 
married, from entering into second nuptials, they (z. ¢. the men 
who voted for the compromise,§ divorce canon) would find 
themselves unable to follow you, because on two of the three 
occasions when our Lord spoke on this subject (recorded in 
the fifth and nineteenth chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel) it 
appears || that he laid down an exception to the rule of indis- 
solubility, when he said: ‘‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
and shall marry another committeth adultery,” he added, they 
urge, this exception, ‘‘ except for fornication.” 

Dr. McKim forgets that our Lord spoke on the subject of 
divorce not on three but on five occasions: Matt. v. 31, 32; 
Matt. xix., 3-9; Mark. x. 2-9, 10-12; Luke xvi. 18. This 
omission is especially suggestive, when we reflect that, in three 
of these instances, our Savior’s testimony is clear and explicit 
regarding the absolute indissolubility of the marriage bond. 

The words are these: ‘‘ And the Pharisees coming’ to him, 
asked him: Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife? 


* New York Sun, January 8, 1905. t Article XXV. 

t Walch's edition of Luther, Vol. XIX., p. 113. 

§ The Living Church, November 26, 1904, and December 10, 1904, p. 204. 

|| This does not appear to other Protestant Episcopalians—The Living Church, April 23, 
September 24, October 1, 1904 


. 
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tempting him. But he answering, saith to them: What did 
Moses command you? Who said: Moses permitted to write 
a bill of divorce, and to put der away. To whom Jesus answer- 
ing said: Because of the hardness of. your heart he wrote you 
that precept. But from the beginning of the creation, God 
made them male and female. For this cause a man shall leave 
his father and mother; and shall cleave to his wife. And 
they two shall be in one flesh. Therefore now they are not 
two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder” (Mark. x. 2-9). 

Words could not express more clearly the unity and indis- 
solubility of marriage. Our Lord reminds his hearers that the 
Mosaic bill of divorce was merely a temporary concession 
granted ‘‘on account of the hardness of their hearts,” that 
went counter to the primitive perfection of marriage. He then 
lays down the new Christian law, and restores the primitive 
indissolubility of the marriage contract. “ What therefore God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” . 

The disciples, thinking that perhaps they may have mis- 
understood his public answer to the Jewish teachers, questioned 
him again privately ‘‘ concerning the same thing.” 

‘‘And in the house again his disciples asked him concern- 
ing the same thing. And he saith to them: Whosoever shall 
put away his wife and marry another, committeth adultery 
against her. And if the wife shall put away her husband, and be 
married to another, she committeth adultery’’ (Mark x. 10-12), 

By these words our Savior clearly teaches his Apostles that 
the Mosaic bill of divorce is abolished forever, and that the 
Christian man and wife cannot remarry after being divorced 
without being guilty of adultery. 

The Gospel of St. Luke sets forth the same doctrine: 
“Every one that putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery; and he that marrieth her that is put 
away from her husband, committeth adultery ” (Luke xvi. 18).* 

Could the condemnation of divorce be put more strongly ? 
A (the husband) is validly married to B (the wife). If A divorce 
B and marry C (another woman), this second marriage is 
declared an adulterous union; if D (another man) attempt to 


*It is interesting to find both these texts quoted by the 113th Protestant Episcopal 
Council of South Carolina to show that the Gospel confirms the State law against remarriage 
after divorce— The Living Church, September 24, 1904. 
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marry the repudiated wife (B), this union is also declared 
adulterous. 

Before discussing the disputed passages in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, let us first consider St. Paul’s inspired commentary on 
the Savior’s teaching. Surely his interpretation is of more 
value than that of the modern, schismatic Greeks, or the leaders 
of the Anglo-German revolt of the sixteenth century, whom 
Dr. McKim and his school follow. ; 

St. Paul says: “But to them that are married, not I but 
the Lord commandeth, that the wife depart not from her hus- 
band. And if she depart (z.¢., if she be divorced from bed 
and board on account of adultery, or some other grave cause), 
that she remain unmarried, or (if she choose to condone the 
offense) be reconciled to her husband. And let not the hus- 
band put away his wife” (I. Cor. vii. 10, 11). 

In the same letter he teaches that the consummated Chris- 
tian marriage can be dissolved only by the death of one of 
the married couple. ‘‘A woman is bound by the law as long 
as her husband liveth; but if her husband die, she is at liberty ; 
let her marry to whom she will; only in the Lord” (Jézd. 39). 

He teaches the same doctrine in his letter to the Romans: 
“For the woman that hath an husband, whilst her husband 
liveth is bound to the law. But if her husband be dead, she 
is loosed from the law of her husband. Therefore, whilst her 
husband liveth, she shall be called an adulteress, if she be 
with another man; but if her husband be dead, she is de- 
livered from the law of her husband; so that she is not an 
adulteress, if she be with another man” (Rom. vii. 2, 3). 

It is a universal law of Scriptural interpretation, that cb- 
scure and doubtful passages ought to be viewed and interpreted 
in the light of clear and certain texts.* Bellarmine ft pointed 
out long ago that the early Christians, who possessed only the 
Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke (and we may add the Epis- 
tles to the Romans and Corinthians), would surely have been 
deceived by the Evangelists if, as the modern Protestants 
maintain, the marriage bond was dissoluble. 

It may be well to state that Catholics do not pretend to 
arrive at their infallible certainty on this important doctrine 
by mere critical arguments or mere private opinions about 


* This principle is maintained by The Living Church, October 1, 1904, p. 719, in view of 
these very texts. t De Mat., Cap. xvi. n. 6. 
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certain Bible texts. The history of the past four hundred 
years is ample proof that the Bible interpreted by the indi- 
vidual can be brought forward to deny in turn every single 
teaching of Christianity and theism. As Mr. Mallock once 
said: ‘‘To make it (the revelation of God) in any sense an 
infallible revelation, or, in other words, a revelation at all, Zo 
us, we need a power to interpret the testament that shall have 
equal authority with that testament itself.’* With an inter- 
preter divine, infallible, and authoritative, even as Jesus Christ 
was, Catholics alone can have divine certainty on this question 
of divorce. 

We have seent that from the earliest ages the Fathers of 
the Church were unanimous in declaring that adultery did not 
dissolve the marriage bond. The same doctrine was taught by 
innumerable councils—provincial and general—from the fourth 
century till the sixteenth, ¢. g., Elvira, 313 A. D., Arles, 314 
A. D., Milevis, 416 A. D., Hertford, 673 A. D., Soissons, 744 
A. D., Friuli, 791 A. D., Florence, 1439 A. D., Trent, 1545- 
63 A. D. 

But as our Protestant brethren will not admit the existence 
of an infallible guide to interpret the Sacred Scriptures, let us 
meet them on their own ground, and see if the two obscure 
texts of St. Matthew’s Gospel cannot readily be reconciled 
with the Savior’s teaching in St. Mark and St. Luke. The 
first text, Matt. v. 31, 32, is as follows:{ 

“And it hath been said: Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, let him give her a bill of divorce.. But I say to you, 
that whosoever shall put away his wife, excepting for the 
cause of fornication, maketh her to commit adultery; and he 
that shall marry her that is put away, committeth adultery.” 

Some interpreters§ have called attention to the fact that 
in both the classical Greek and the Greek of the Old (Septua- 
gint) and New Testament the sin of unchastity before mar- 


* Is Life Worth Living? Ch. xi. p. 267. Putnam, 1879. 

t Cf. CATHOLIC WORLD, March, 1905. 

tIt may be interesting to quote the viewsof some of the members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Convention, who hold the Catholic interpretation: ‘‘ The passage in St. Matthew, 
taken on its face, gives permission for divorce for one cause only. It gives no permission for 
aman or woman to remarry under any circumstances’ (Rev. Dr. Oberly, of New Jersey). 
‘‘A proper reading of Matt. xix. 9 will show that our Lord did not make an exception by 
implication of adultery as a cause of divorce” (Rev. Robert Richie, of Pennsylvania).— The 
Living Church, October 22, 1904, p. 847. 

§ Dollinger, The First Age of the Church. Appendix. 
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riage is generally called forneia, and after marriage moicheia. 
As the word porneza is used in the above passage, they main- 
tain that our Lord, speaking only to Jews, told them it was 
lawful to put away a wife who was found guilty of ante-nup- 
tial sin. With the Jews this was not regarded as a dissolving 
of the marriage bond, but as a declaration of nullity, for 
among them marriage with a virgin was alone regarded as 
valid.* When Christ, however, laid down the Christian law 
of marriage (Mark x. 2-12; Luke xvi. 17), he forbade divorce 
under all circumstances. 

The most common and most natural interpretation, how- 
ever, grants that porneta does mean adultery, and that our 
Lord was speaking of marriage in general, and not merely of 
marriage under the Jewish law; but it declares that he does 
not speak of divorce with the right to remarry, but divorce 
in the sense of a perpetual separation on account of adultery. 
The meaning of Matt. v. 32, therefore, is: ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife and refuse absolutely to live with her again, 
which he may not do unless she is an adulteress, maketh her 
to commit adultery, by exposing her to the darger of living 
with another in an adulterous union.” 

To realize that this is not a forced interpretation, let us 
consider the scope of our Lord’s teaching, and the context. 
Now it is evident that Christ is opposing a new and higher 
legislation to the old Mosaic law of divorce. (“It hath been 
said.”—‘‘ But I say to you.”) 

But if according to our Savior’s teaching adultery is to 
dissolve the valid Christian marriage, wherein lies the superior- 
ity of the new law? On the contrary, it would appear to be 
far more lax than the old. The Mosaic law permitted divorce 
only to the husband,f and decreed death to the adulteress.{ 
The Christian law, from the Protestant standpoint, would allow 
both husband and wife to sue for divorce, and would put a 
premium upon adultery, by declaring the adulteress free of the 
bond that had become irksome to her. 

Dr. McKim would, no doubt, object to this last statement, 
and maintain that the guilty party has no right to remarry. 
But we remember that he quoted with approval the following 
in The Living Church of July 30, 1904: “ Adultery is the one 

* The same idea is held to-day by the natives of the West Coast of Africa. 
tJosephus. Antiz. Lib. XV., c. vii. n. Io. t Deut. xxii. 22. 


. 
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cause which destroys marriage physically by confusion of. 
blood. It is the one cause which takes away the very ground 
of the mutual contract, and makes its continuance impossible. 
It is the one cause which destroys the social or civil contract, 
etc.” 
But if “adultery destroys marriage,” and makes the con- . 
tinuance of the mutual contract impossible, why illogically 
teach that the innocent party is free to remarry, while the 
guilty one is not free? Surely this modern theory is fraught 
with strange consequences. For suppose that a man commits 
adultery without his wife’s knowledge, and still continues to 
live with her—no impossible case—it would follow that she a 
good woman is, despite herself, living in adultery with one 
whom she supposes to be her husband. Her children born 
after her husband’s adultery would be also _ illegitimate! * 
This is surely a reductio ad absurdum. 

Again, if we carefully consider the context, we will dis- 
cover that the Savior plainly declares the marriage bond un- 
broken after the separation for adultery, for he says that the 
repudiated wife who remarries is guilty of adultery (‘ maketh 
her to commit adultery”), and the man who marries her is also 
an adulterer (“‘and he that shall marry her that is put away, 
committeth adultery’’). 

Does it seem probable that our Savior would desire to 
favor an adulteress rather than an innocent wife? Yet on the 
Protestant hypothesis, he would have done so. For if an 
innocent woman be put away without cause by her wicked 
husband, she would be denied the right to remarry, whereas 
to obtain that privilege she has only to commit adultery. | 
Such a doctrine is unworthy of the Son of God. 

The other alleged exception is found in Matt. xix. 3-9: 
‘““And there came to him the Pharisees tempting him, and 
saying: Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause? Who answering, said to them: Have ye not read, 
that he who made man from the beginning, Made them male 
and female? And he said: For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife and they two 
shall be in one flesh. Therefore now they are not two, but 
one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder. They say to him: Why then did Moses 


* The Living Church, September 10, 1904. 
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command to give a bill of divorce, and to put away? He 
saith to them: Because Moses by reason of the hardness of 
your heart permitted you to put away your wives; but from 
the beginning it was not so. And I say to you, that whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery; and he that shall 
marry her that is put away committeth adultery.” 

Here our Savior replies to the Pharisees’ question, by teach- 
ing that marriage was in the beginning absolutely indissoluble; 
indeed so much so that husband and wife formed one moral 
unity (“in one flesh”), which no human power could dissolve. 
When the Pharisees objected to this doctrine, which went 
counter to the teaching of both their schools,* and pointed to 
the Mosaic bill of divorce,t our Lord replied that divorce was 
only a temporary concession of Moses, granted ‘“‘ by reason of 
the hardness of their hearts,” and contrary to the primitive 
law, “from the beginning it was not so.” The whole context 
is unintelligible, if our Savior allowed divorce. The words of 
the disciples also prove clearly that they found this new severe 
law against divorce very hard to flesh and blood. “If the case 
of a man and his wife be so, it is not expedient to marry.” 
Christ does not correct them, but repeats his teaching, as he 
always did when his audience understood him correctly: “All 
men take not this word, but they to whom it is given.’ ¢ 

The meaning of the disputed passage therefore is: ‘‘Who- . 
soever shall put away his wife (which shall not be lawful, ex- 
cept for fornication), and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery.” By these words, our Savior permits a man a per- 
petual separation because of adultery, but the right to remarry 
is denied, inasmuch as the marriage bond still holds. 

The fact that the Greek Church allows divorce for adultery, 
instead of weakening the Catholic position, only brings out 
more clearly the absolute inability of a schismatical or hereti- 
cal body to enforce the divine law and doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
Only the one divine society that is governed by the infallible 
vicar of Christ can give faithful witness to the Gospel, and 
command the respect of its followers. It is, however, not true 
to say that the Greeks allowed divorce ‘‘from the earliest 
times.” On the contrary, the early Greek Fathers held the 

* Keim, Geschichte Jesu, II. 248, Schuerer, The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Vol. 
IV., p. 123. t Deut. xxiv. 1. t Matt. xix. 10, 11, 

VOL. LXXXIL.—2 . 
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absolute indissolubility of the marriage bond; it was only after 
the Greek Church had become subject to the State—as the 
Anglo-German phase of Christianity did in the sixteenth cen- 
tury—that the Roman civil laws of divorce became the norm 
of their unchristian practice. 

Perrone,* shows clearly that in all the negotiations for re- 
union between the East and West this question never was 
brought into controversy. When the Reformers strove to ob- 
tain the support of the Easterns, Jeremias the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, plainly set forth the Catholic teaching, although 
the weakness of schism ever prevented the Easterns from 
enforcing the law of Christ on this point. 

Unlike other ministers ‘of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
who give due meed of praise to the Catholic Church for her 
firm and decided stand on the divorce question, Dr. McKim 
seems determined to deprive her of all claim to the world’s 
respect on this point. We remember how Luther of old railed 
against the ecclesiastical laws of marriage, calling the Church’s 
impediments and dispensations “impious human laws,” and the 
Pope anti-Christ for declaring marriages contracted with diri- 
ment impediments null and void.t 

Dr. McKim writes: ‘‘To our mind it appears that the dis- 
tinctiont between these numerous cases of annulments of mar- 
riage, and the dissolution of marriage, is theoretical rather than 
practical, . . . Such a principle seems to us to strike at the 
very heart of the family, etc.’”’ Catholics who are accustomed 
to the vagaries of private judgment in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, are naturally prepared to find anything, from the 
infallibility of the Pope 4 to the denial of the divinity of Christ, 
appear true “‘to the mind” of the individual member of that 
denomination. But surely the average logical mind can see 
both a theoretical and practical distinction between a contract 
declared null and void on account of some inherent defect and 
a perfectly valid contract set at naught by some incompetent 
authority. 

For example, the Church’s declaration of the nullity of a 
marriage may be compared to the State’s declaring a contract 

* De Mat. Christ., Vol. III., p. 393 seg. 


t Lutkeri opera latina, 7 vols. Viteberge, 1539. Vol. II., p. 86. 
t Of course other Episcopalians do not agree with Dr. McKim—Living Church, October 1, 


1904, Pp. 719. 
§ Advocated by the editor of The Lamp, Garrison, N. Y: 
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of sale null and void because the vendor is proved to have 
had no legal title to the property in question; whereas, the 
Protestant dissolution of a valid marriage may be compared to 
the usurped power of a persecuting State confiscating a man’s 
rightfully possessed property, because of his non-conformity to 
the State religion. 

The difference, therefore, between the Protestant divorce 
and the Catholic annulment of marriage is one of principle; 
the true Church of Christ can forbid, and for centuries has 
forbidden, the dissolution of a valid marriage; she cannot, 
either as the interpreter of the natural law, or as the divine 
society instituted by Jesus Christ, prevent the possibility of 
marriage being sometimes invalidly contracted. 

And first, with regard to the natural law, let us consider 
the diriment impediment of force and fear. The efficient cause 
of marriage is the mutual consent of the two parties. If, 
therefore, it be judicially proven that a woman was forced 
to go through the marriage ceremony through the grave fear 
of death, the canon law* following the dictate of reason must 
declare the contract null. 

The marriage of the Duchess of Hamilton, often brought 
forward as an objection in the Question Box during our mis- 
sions to non-Catholics, is a case in point. She asked for an 
annulment of her marriage on the ground of fear destroying 
her consent, and in the trial of her case the Ecclesiastical 
court sustained her contention. Leo XIII. himself examined 
her case, and declared her marriage contract void frcem the 
beginning. 

But Dr. McKim seems rather to object against the diriment 
impediments that are enacted by the Church, viz., consanguinity, 
affinity, spiritual affinity, difference of worship, clandestinity, 
and the like. These especially appear to his Protestant private 
judgment “to place the great Church in a rather equivocal 
position,” for ‘‘ these various annulments are no better than so 
many divorces.” 

Of course we can readily see that a human society, which 
denies the sacramental character of marriage, has no right 
whatsoever to legislate regarding the validity or non-validity 
of the marriage contract. But the Catholic Church claims the 
right, as the sole representative of Jesus Christ, and the one 


* Grat., C. xxxi. q. 2: Decretal, Lib. 1., XL., and IV. Cap. 6, 15-15, 21, 28. 
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divine guardian of the unity and perpetuity of the sacrament 
of matrimony,.to declare under what circumstances the mar- 
riage contract can be validly performed. Her laws are not 
arbitrary, but are made to safeguard the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and of society. 

A moment’s reflection will convince a fair-minded man of 
the Church’s wisdom in her impediments of consanguinity and 
affinity. She wishes to keep essentially distinct the love a man 
has for his wife, and the love he has for his kinsfolk, and 
consequently forbids his future‘marriage with one who, through 
the close ties of blood or marriage, happens to live under the 
same roof with his family. Besides she knows from experience 
that close intermarriage is frequently harmful to the mental 
and physical well-being of the children born of such unions. 

When she prohibits the marriage of one baptized and one 
not baptized,* she is prompted solely by her great love for 
souls. She knows the evils caused by the husband being a 
practical pagan, and the wife a practical Christian. She as 
the representative of Christ is bound to prevent as far as pos- 
sible this woman’s apostasy, and to safeguard the faith of her 
children. How can true peace reign in a household, when a 
father maintains the right of race-suicide, while the Catholic 
mother detests it with her whole heart, and believes, with St. 
Paul, that a woman is “ saved through childbearing.” ¢ 

But when Dr. McKim professes to see no practical difference 
between the annulments of such marriages, can it be that he is 
ignorant of the fact that when the necessary dispensation is 
granted by the bishop for such marriages; they are thereby 
validated, and hold till death? If a Catholic marry one -un- 
baptized in presence of a minister or alderman, he has him. 
self to blame if he is living in concubinage. It is the penalty 
he incurs by deliberately violating the law of the divine 
society to which he belongs. 

It is false to state “that a powerful school of Roman 
theslozians regard Protestant marriages as simple concubinage.”’ 
If two baptized Protestants are married in England, Scotland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Ireland, or these United States, 
their marriage is always recognized as valid, and ‘no Catholic 


* Some Protestant Episcopalians consider such marriages ‘‘not invalid, although unlaw- 
ful,” Mortimer, Christian Faith and Practice, ii. 40, while others declare them invalid unless 
the necessary dispensation has been received, Percival, Digest of Theology, p. 160. 

tI. Tim. ii. 15. 
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theologian would dream:of styling it concubinage. It is true, 
of course, that the Tridentine law of clandestinity does apply 
to all babtized Christians in Belgium, Italy, Central and South 
America, etc. * 

This may seem a rather stern law, but it rests on the 
principle that baptism ‘renders one a subject of the Church of 
God. The law was passed by the Council of Trent only to 
counteract the great evils of clandestine marriages. The prin- 
ciple is set forth by the early Fathers and writers. St. Igna- 
tius says: ‘‘It becomes both men and women who marry to 
form their union with the approval of the bishop, that their 
marriage may be according to the Lord, and not after their 
own lust.”+ And Tertullian: ‘‘ Accordingly, among us, secret 
marriages also—that is, marriages not first professed in presence 
of the Church—run the risk of being judged akin to adultery 
and fornication.”{ To run this risk is one of the penalties of 
schism and heresy. 

In a word, the diriment impediments are all based on the 
highest possible reverence paid by a divine Church to a divine 
sacrament, whereas divorce rests on an utter contempt for the 
sacramental character of marriage, and substitutes for the 


simultaneous polygamy of the pagan or mormon the successive 
polygamy which is just as heinous in God’s sight. ‘ Beware 


’ 


how you enter into so sacred a state,” says the Catholic 
Church, “for it is a union that holds till death.” ‘Do not 
worry,” says the non-Catholic, “for if you find the bond irk- 
some, you can easily be freed from the yoke.” 

Dr. McKim brings forward the annulment of Napoleon’s 
marriage with Josephine, by an incompetent ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal, as proof of the Catholic Church’s approval of the em- 
peror’s adulterous union with Marie Louise of Austria. Does 
the learned doctor forget the annulment of Henry VIII.’s 
marriage with Catharine of Aragon by an incompetent Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, which gave rise to the Protestant Church 
of England. Let us quote the Protestant writer, Gairdner: 

“On Good Friday, April. 11, the new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (of course under secret orders) wrote to the King, humbly 
requesting to be allowed to determine his matrimonial cause 
in a court of his own. Needless to say, he received a com- 


* De Sponsalibus et Mat. De Becker, p. r2t. 
t Epistle to Polycarp, Ch. v. tOn Modesty, Ch. iv. 
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mission to do so. . . . On the 23d he gave sentence that 
the king’s marriage was invalid. Then, by a like mockery of 
law and justice, he held a secret inquiry at Lambeth, on the 28th, 
as to the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, which, of course, 
was found to be lawful. On what evidences he came to this 
conclusion, the world was not informed. . . . On July 11 
the Pope pronounced Henry excommunicated, and his divorce, 
and remarriage null.’ * 

The facts in the Napoleon case are these: Napoleon was 
married to Josephine de Beauharnais March 9, 1796, by a civil 
ceremony only, which was invalid because of the Tridentine 
law of clandestinity, which required the marriage before the 
parish priest and two witnesses. On December 1, 1804, the 
day preceding the coronation, Josephine mentioned this fact to 
Pius VII, who had shared the common belief that she had 
been married according to the laws of the Church. Napoleon 
was greatly incensed at this, but was obliged to consent. to 
the religious marriage, which was performed by Cardinal 
Fesch with the needed dispensation of the Pope. Metternich, 
the Austrian prime minister, asserted afterwards that Napoleon 
had never been sacramentally united to Josephine, but that 
was a diplomatic falsehood, to cover the shame of the Catholic 
Hapsburgs in allowing Marie Louise to live in an adulterous 
union. Prince Jerome Napoleon says: ‘‘ Napoleon and Josephire, 
who had been only civilly married in the time of the Directory, 
were united religiously by Cardinal Fesch, in order to satisfy 
the scruples of Josephine, on the evening preceding the conse- 
cration, in the presence of Talleyrand and Berthier, in the 
Chapel of the Tuileries. I know this from the traditions of my 
family.” + 

The subservient French bishops who declared the diocesan 
officialty of Paris competent in the case, had no authority, and 
well knew that the Pope was the judge in the matrimonial 
cases of sovereigns. At this mock trial, Cardinal Fesch de- 
clared that he had received the necessary dispensation from 
the Pope,t which should have settled the matter at once. 
Talleyrand, Berthier, and Duroc testified they had heard Na- 
poleon say he only intended to go through a mock ceremony 


* A History of the English Church in the Sixteenth Century. Joseph Gairdner, pp. 141, 
242. The First Divorce of Henry VIII. Mrs. Hope, p. 308 seg. 


t Napoleon and his Detractors. tCATHOLIC WORLD. Vol. II. p. 14. 
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to please the Pope and Josephine. On the testimony of these 
naturally interested witnesses, who were acting under orders 
from their imperial master, this incompetent ecclesiastical court 
declared that the consent necessary to a valid marriage was 
lacking, although, as a matter of fact, they declared the mar- 
riage with Josephine null and void on account of the absence 
of the parish priest and the needed witnesses. They, an inferior 
court, declared that the general dispensation granted by the 
highest ecclesiastical court, the Pope, was not sufficient! Of 
course the metropolitan officialty confirmed this decision, and 
the final decision of the Lyons court was naturally favorable, 
the Archbishop being Cardinal Fesch.* 

Dr. McKim fails to state that Napoleon purposely saw to 
it that Pius VII. should not give sentence, although he was 
the only one competent to do so. He also fails to mention 
the fact that thirteen of the French cardinals absented them- 
selves from the marriage, as a protest against this travesty of 
canon law. He also fails to mention that when Napoleon 
wished Pius VII. to annul the marriage of Napoleon’s brother, 
Jerome, with Miss Patterson, of Baltimore, the Pontiff declared 
the marriage valid in the sight of God. 

Napoleon did have a precedent in the case of Philip 
Augustus and his wife, Ingelberga. This valid marriage was 
also annulled by some subservient French court prelates, but 
it is well to recall the fact that two popes, Celestine III. and 
Innocent III. declared the marriage valid, even though all 
France had to be placed under an interdict to force the king 
to take back his lawful wife.t 

As for Dr. McKim’s insinuation that the homes of the 
Catholics of Mexico, South America, the Philippines, France, 
Spain, and Italy are not ‘“‘purer and better than the average 
(Protestant) home in England and the United States,” we will 
remind him that the ignorant days of old A. P. A.ism are over 
now, and that thinking men are not influenced in the slightest 
by the hearsay evidence of a certain unknown “ gentleman of 
the highest character who lived in Rome thirty years,” or the 
tpse dixit of an ordinary Washington rector. Quod gratis 
asseritur, gratis negatur is a good old maxim. We might ask 
the learned doctor whether he or his friend ever read Rev. 


* Divorce et Second Marriage de Napoleon. R. Duhr. 
t Alzog, Universal Church History, Vol. I1., p. 577. 
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Mr. Seymour’s Evenings with the Romanisis. If so, we would 
recommend as an antidote to the poison, the discussion of 
the morality of the city of Rome as found in Father Young’s 
book on this very question.* 

Dr. McKim declared that his aim in writing an open letter 
to Cardinal Gibbons was, “incidentally, to vindicate his Church’s 
claim to be as conscientious and effective a guardian of the home 
and the sacredness of the family relation as any Church on 
earth.” We ask the doctor to ponder over the following words 
in one of his own Church papers, that go counter to his state- 
ment: fT 

“We feel that the Church (the Protestant Episcopal) as 
seriously lowered the moral standard that she ought to hold up, 
so long as by canon she permits her marriage office to be used 
for the joining together of persons who are forbidden by that 
office itself to be married. Having prevented this, the Church 
will have stamped her disapproval upon such marriage. She 
will no longer be in complicity with those who unlawfully enter 
the marriage state. When her children are turned away from 
her Church doors with the statement that they cannot twice 
be married with her sanction, until death has first separated 
husband from wife, she has given her warning to them not to 
venture into such a union.” 

It is needless to say that this writer’s call to a “higher 
moral standard” was of no avail at the late General Conven- 
tion, and in future, although some individual ministers, like the 
rector of Trinity, New York City, may refuse to perform what 
they deem adulterous marriages, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as a whole, sanctions them with a religious ceremony. 
Of course in this matter it is consistent with the teachings of 
Luther and Calvin, who denied the sacramental character of 
marriage. 

Only one Church—the Church Catholic—dares teach clearly 
and authoritatively on this burning question of the day, and 
command her children, under the penalty of eternal loss, to be 
absolutely faithful to the words of the Savior: ‘What God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 


* Catholic and Protestant Countries Compared, p. 533, seg. Cf. CATHOLIC WORLD, 
October, 1869. 
t The Living Church, September 17, 1904, p. 678. 





“IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH.” 


BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


‘‘ A tree hath hope: if it be cut, it groweth green again, and the boughs thereof sprout. 
If its root be old in the earth, and its stock be dead in the dust; at the scent of water it shall 
spring, and bring forth leaves, as when it was first planted. But man when he shall be dead, 
_ and stripped and consumed, I pray you where is he?’ (Job xiv. 7-70). 


HE woman in the hovel was ill. At times she 
could sit up, but for the most part she kept her 
bed. She had been ailing thus for years. For 
two years had she spent each day alone, never 
stirring beyond the hovel door. 

Her husband was away all day, and both her daughters 
worked at the factory. At noon they returned to have their 
dinner and to tend their mother; then they hurried back to the 
jam factory, leaving the sick woman to her lonely vigil. She 
was waiting for death. 

The door of the hovel was always bolted. She preferred it 
so—to be locked in with her thoughts; she said it felt safer. 
For her nerves were wrecked with suffering and she feared what 
lay beyond. So the weeks and the wane crept by; and still 
the angel tarried. 

Sometimes she used to wonder, as she sat with her eyes 
fixed on the one grimy window that faced the blank wall, if death 
had not forgotten her. He had knocked at other doors down 
the Court. Why did he never beckon to her? She was weary 
of watching. | 

There was not much sunshine in the alley. The blank wall 
opposite was always gray; but in the twilight it became -grayer, 
and then black—pitch black. It shut out the stars, that dreary 
blackness, and it crept into the hovel, filling it with night. Then 
the woman knew that another day had passed. There was nothing 
to choose between them; one day was the same as the last, and 
each was twelve hours long. Then the darkness came and swal- 
lowed it; and the jaws of eternity stood agape for the morrow. 
She could just see it from where she lay. First the blank gray 
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wall with the shadows cfeeping up and then blotting it out; 
and lo! the passing day was gone—gulped down by Time, the 
devourer. 

It was an eerie occupation, to watch the passing of the days; 
but the sick woman had nothing else to do. She was always 
glad when twilight fell—glad, because that day could never 
return. But after awhile the darkness in the hovel would frighten 
her. It used to twist itself into horrible shapes, while flaming 
eyes would glare at her through the bolted door, and ghastly 
arms endeavored to entwine themselves round the lonely brain. 
Then the woman would cower down trembling and cover her 
head. At such times she felt forsaken of God and man. How 
long, she murmured, must she keep tally of the days? Must she 
watch forever the gray shadows creeping up the blank wall? 
How many nights more must she listen to the human curses and 
the staggering footsteps that filled the evil Court. With a sigh 
of utter weariness she turned her face to the wall and sobbed. 
The tears helped to shut out the darkness. She felt less lonely 
when she cried; and in another hour her daughters would 
return to her. 

But if there was sin in the Court there was also charity. I 
was passing through the alley one day when I saw a woman 
listening outside the door of Number 5. It was a wild, blustery 
day and the woman’s ragged dress was blown in the wind. 

‘“°Tis fancy, p’heps,” said the waiting figure, ‘‘but whin the 
wind do be rough, seems like as if I ’ears the sound o’ sobbin’. 
An’ Gawd ’elp ’er! she’s all be ’erself, poor soul!” The 
woman jerked her thumb over her shoulder; ‘an’ mebbe she'll 
die, wid n’er a priest, an’ niver a friend by ’er.” 

“And the door is always locked ?” 

The woman nodded. ‘If ’twasn’t fur thet, the neighbors 
wud look arter ’er, an’ tidy up the place a bit.” 

“Can nothing be done?” I asked. 

“Well, I was thinkin’ as mebbe ’tis yersilf as cud git in. 
I’ve see’d yer knockin’ more’n once,” she added, “‘ but thet ain’t 
no manner o’ use. But look’ere! You tell me wot day yer’ll 
come, an’ I'll git ’er ’usband ter leave the door on the latch. 
Fur I’d wish yer jes’ to see ’er. It’s like on me mind as no 
one never comes nigh ’er. An’ ’tis likely,” said the woman 
under her drawn shawl, “ as we’re all nearer death nor we 
think fur.” 
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I nodded. ‘ When shall I come?” 

“Say yer come fust on Sund’y,” she suggested, “‘an’ see 
’er ‘’usband, too? I'll tell ’im—yer kin trust me. Twelve 
o’clock. An’ yer won’t be late? fur they’ll be expectin’ yer.” 

So I promised. 

On the following Sunday morning a church clock was strik- 
ing when I knocked at the hovel door. But, as usual, no one 
came. And in the length of the alley there was no sign of 
life. 

It seemed a fruitless enterprise—getting to the other side 
of that door—and I was about to give up the attempt. Then 
softly the door handle turned from within. And after a minute 
or two the door opened a few inches, and a girl peered out. 

“May I see Mrs. McDermott?” I asked. 

With vacant eyes the girl stared at me through the aper- 
ture. 

“TI have an appointment with her, and I promised not to 
be late.” 

Still the factory hand said nothing. 

Puzzled at her seeming indifference, I wondered, if I had 
mistaken the door. But just then I saw ‘‘ Number five” 
scrawled in white chalk over the entrance. 

‘‘She does live here, does she not?” 

““No; she don’t.” The answer was brusque and the girl’s 
eyes hard fixed. ‘“‘She’s dead, thet’s wot she is.” She opened 
the door and stared vacantly at the blank wall Then she undid 
the neck of her dress and did it up again. “Dead,” she mut- 
tered. She passed her hand across her forehead and paused. 
“Dead!” The cry rang out through the alley and the girl 
burst into a wild flood of tears. 

So this was the dead woman’s daughter—the girl from the 
jam factory, who hurried home at noon to tend her. And now 
she stood in the doorway and leaned her head against the 
doorpost, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

I waited until her sobs had lessened, and then I asked her 
to tell me about it. It seemed a relief to unburden her grief, 
and bit by bit, with the tears trickling down her cheeks and 
her voice broken with sobs, she told me of the end. For the 
last few days, she said, her mother had been better. Only 
that morning she seemed almost well. ’Twas but an hour ago 
that they thought she was sleeping. . . . But the sleep 
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was of death and the dream eternal. And the factory girl 
leaned her head on her arm and sobbed again. 

In the tiny room above, the dead woman was being laid out 
by a neighbor; for in the Devil’s Alley no one lays out their 
own dead. This is the last service; the inalienable privilege 
of friendship; nay more—it is the hallowed tradition of Mark’s 
Place. 

And because one of their number had that day left their 
ranks—gone forth at the summons to join the great majority— 
the East End Court was hushed, and the living spoke in whis- 
pers. For the Angel of Death stood in the alley; and the 
shadow of his wings reached from end to end. 

It was a fortnight later when I again went down the alley. 
This time it was to inquire for the living. So I stopped at 
Number 5. 

In the open doorway sat an old man. He was chopping 
sticks with a kitchen knife. There were hard lines about his 
face, together with a week’s stubble, while on his head was a 
dilapidated bowler hat that came down over his ears. 

‘“‘Are you Mr. McDermott?” I asked. 

“TI am,” said he curtly. And he went on chopping sticks. 

As a first meeting it was not promising, and I was rather 
at a loss how to proceed. It was not for a stranger to offer 
sympathy. So I stood and watched him while the sticks fell 
on the paying stones, and the alley was filled with silence. 

“TI believe you are an Irishman,” I said presently. The 
remark was thrown out more or less as a fly to a salmon. I 
hoped he.would rise to it. This he did with unexpected 
vigor. Indeed, had I lighted a dynamite bomb the explosion 
could hardly have been greater. 

“ An Irishman, is it?” he ejaculated—and the half-chopped 
stick dropped from his hand. ‘‘An Irishman! Shure I am 
that; an’ glory be ter God fur the same. ’Tis fr’m the County 
Cork I am, an’ divil take the North!” 

The old man threw back his head and looked at me defi- 
antly. Standing in the doorway of the hovel with the flash of 
Celtic fire in his eyes, and the kitchen: knife in his hand, he 
stood for the country that still struggled to be free. 

To him I was one of the Saxons who had accompanied 
Strongbow into Ireland. Worse than that, I was a follower of 
Cromwell, who had murdered their women and children at 
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Wexford and Drogheda. And, hardest of: all to the old man, 
I represented the race that. had framed the penal laws. Was 
the persecution of centuries to be wiped out by a morning 
call in the alley? It was not thus with the Celt. So the son 
of Erin stood in his doorway and glared at me. 

“Yis; ’tis from Ireland I come,” said he with ‘rising 
patriotism, ‘‘the land o’ heroes an’ o’ saints. An’ ’tisn’t me 
that “Ill be denyin’ me religion neither,” he ejaculated, “fur I 
come fr’m the old stock as suffered an’—” 

“ And pray, where do I come in?” I interrupted. 

The effect was instantaneous. Checked midway in a flight 
of patriotic eloquence, he gazed at me open-eyed, as if I had 
dropped from the clouds. 

“°Tis niver fr’m—?” 

I nodded. 

““Musha! musha!” His tone was increduloust But as the 
novel position dawned upon him, the hard lines softened and 
the scowl gave place to a smile. 

“ Theoretically,” I said, “I’m from Tipperary.” 

“Shure ’tis a fine part,” he murmured. “’Tis almost as 
good as Cork.” 

“Hush man!” I said, “ you must have seen Tipperary in 
the dark!”” There was an answering light in the old man’s 
eye. 

“No matter,” said I; ‘‘which ever part it is, there’s no 
other like it.” 

‘“Thrue fur yez!’’ He held out his hand and seized mine. 
“God save Ireland, sez we.” And then—with some difficulty, 
for it seemed like part of his anatomy—he doffed the dilapi- 
dated bowler. It was Cork’s tribute to the County Tipperary. 

“Fur ’tis theer,” he said generously, ‘that the-finest boys 
an’ the handsomest girls come fr’m.” 

Here my heart smote me sore, for that I had not been 
born on. Tipperary soil, but had inherited my. nationality as a 
family heirloom. 

“May the Almighty have ye in his keepin’, an’ may the 
hivens be yer bed!” It was thus, with a lavish hand, that 
he scattered blessings upon me in the deserted alley, while my 
sympathy went out to the old 1.an who stood at the. hovel 
door where death had so lately been. 

Then he told me of himself and of his sorrow; and because 
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of the death of his wife how his life was overshadowed with 
his grief. He was silent awhile; after which he tried to 
throw off his gloom. 

“Come along in,” he said, ‘Come in—an’ welcome! An’ 
’tis yersilf as "ll be surprised whin yer see.” 

So picking up my skirts I stepped over the sticks that 
strewed the doorway, and followed him in. As I did so I 
wondered if it were a corpse or a writ I was to be shown 
that day. But having given a cursory glance round the poor 
little room, I could see nothing worthy of note. 

Then the old man turned round. And with a comprehen- 
sive sweep of his hand, which took in the room in general 
and nothing in particular, he asked with some majesty: 

“What d’ye think o’ that, now?” 

In truth I knew not what to think—still less what to say. 
A false step here, and evén the County Tipperary could not 
save me. The ice was dangerously thin, and forthwith I com- 
mended myself to the saints. 

Hoping for an inspiration, I took another glance round the 
hovel and my eye fell upon two gaudy oleographsone of 
Robert Emmet, the other of St. Patrick. Meanwhile the old 
man stood immovable, waiting for the verdict, while I, trem- 
bling, hesitated. After all, I reflected, I can but fail. Ah, but 
if I failed, the hovel door would never open again, and I should 
have lost caste in the alley. 

“What d’ye think, now?” reiterated my fellow Celt. 

“Mr. McDermott,” I cnmenene, with swage impressiveness, 
“‘your taste is uncommon.’ 

“‘ Ah!” said the man from Cork, “now yez have it!” and he 
beckoned me across the grimy floor. First he introduced me 
to Robert Emmet, whose hair was brushed up until it shone; 
and then he led me to where St. Patrick occupied the place 
of honor. 

It was wonderfully realistic, this print of St. Patrick. First 
there were tufts of shamrock starting out of the red brown 
earth, and right on top of these stood the saint. He was 
arrayed in a green cope and a mitre that was greener, and 
under his foot he held down a snake. This particular snake, 
I fancy, must now be extinct.“ It was of indigo blue, mottled 
with orange. Given wings it might have flown about the Gar- 
den of Paradise. But it had no wings. And in view of its 
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orange markings, I was inclined to think it had crawled down 
from “the North’’—the artistic talent being as assuredly fos- 
tered in “the South.” Be that as it may, St. Patrick and the 
blue snake shared between them the poor frame—together they 
divided honors in the gaudy oleograph. 

“Have yer ever seen the like of it?’’ The old man stood 
beside me. 

““Never!” said I. And it was the truth. 

My friend was satisfied. As he turned towards me his 
voice rose in a rich crescendo. 

““Now,” said he in honest self-appreciation; ‘‘now yer kin 
form some idea of the man as stands afore yer!” 

He drew himself up in silent hauteur, and it seemed to me 
at that moment as if the converging lines of all the Irish kings 
had met in one point—all focussed into the person of Mr. 
McDermott, of Mark’s Place. 

‘“‘I suppose,’ I said hesitatingly, ‘‘that you are the greatest 
art connoisseur in the alley?” 

“Shure, that’s the very word,’’ answered the essence of the 
Irish kings—without knowing in the least what the words meant. 
““An’ well may ye say it,’ he added as he gazed at the two 
precious prints. He walked first to one and then to the other, 
musing as he went. 

Under one of the pictures there was a ricketty old chest of 
drawers, on top of which stood a candle-stick; it was broken, 
but in its socket there was a half-burnt candle. Nor was that 
all; for the tallow had guttered, and down one side clung ‘“‘a 
wraith.” 

Knowing something of the old superstition I noticed it and 
smiled. Not so the old man. No sooner did he see it than 
his mood changed. His eyes glistened feverishly, and his 
fingers trembled as they detached the tallow appendage; this 
piece of curled up wax was blown by no mortal gust. For 
the wind may blow down the chimney, and the candle may 
gutter every night of the year, but it cannot make a wraith. 
This is a sign from the spirit world. To the material mind 
there are no pixies; neither do faries dwell in Irish dells; but 
the Celt is a visionary, he sees what is hidden from the cynic. 
And on a stormy night, when the peat fire burns bright in the 
mountain cabin, he can hear the pixies flitting across the bog, 
and his flesh creeps when they blow through the chinks of the 
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‘ cabin. It is then that they whisper in his ear. For though no ' 
mortal eye may look upon a pixie, they can speak o’ nights to 
humans. And sometimes the good people give a sign. What! 
does the Saxon not believe it? Then look at the wraith on 
the candle! See the old man bending over the piece of curled 
up tallow. 

“°Tis the winding sheet,” he whispered. And placing it 
gently in the palm of his hand, he uncovered his head out of 
respect for the unseen. Then he listened. 

Hark! what sound was that? Was it the soughing of the 
wind? or the wail of a banshee down the alley? 

It was getting dark in the hovel. And as I watched him 
in the half light, I wondered if the “ wraith’ was potent to 
foretell misfortune, or merely to chronicle disaster? Whether 
the old man saw in the sign his own approaching end, or 
whether in his eyes the winding sheet enveloped the dead wife 
he had recently buried ? 

“In the shroud is death,” he repeated softly. 

And while the twilight shadows were filling the Court, the 
old man stood in the hovel lost in reverie. For the winding 
sheet lay in his wrinkled hand, and his thoughts were with the 
dead. 








PESSIMISM IN ITS RELATION TO ASCETICISM. 


BY M. D. PETRE. 


BAHE title of this article was one of the main themes 
of a great philosopher, who has largely influenced 
modern thought, even though he may not be, at 
least by English and American writers, directly 

: ma 6read and known in proportion to this influence. 
The sphatoebphy of Arthur Schopenhauer has so filtered into 
the general mind, from a thousand different sources, that there 
are many who talk Schopenhauer and who think Schopenhauer, 
though they may hardly know his name. For the benefit, 
however, of those who have no immediate acquaintance with 
his works, we will preface our theme by a brief account of the 
leading ideas of his system, in particular of those which directly 
bear upon the subject of the following pages. 

Under all the varying phenomena of the universe, from 
inert material existence up to the highest forms of organized 
life, Schopenhauer believed that there lay one great reality, one 
“Ding an sich—Thing in itself,” of which all these changing 
forms were but the objectification or manifestation. This great 
reality was W7z//, not will as most of us have been taught to 
understand it, a higher spiritual faculty inseparably connected 
with intelligence; but a blind irresponsible force, a “will to 
live” without any regard to the consequences of living. The 
world with all its phenomena is subject to the law of causality, 
to the conditions of space and time; the “ Will in itself” lies 
behind and beyond all such laws and conditions. It works 
its way blindly and ruthlessly throughout the universe; reckless 
of all individual joy or suffering; caring only for the species, 
nothing for the specimen. In the world of the inanimate, and 
likewise in vegetable and brute nature, it follows its purpose 
without any possibility of opposition. The individual brute 
lives, begets brutes of its own kind, devours brutes of 
another kind, and passes away to make room for what is to 
follow; all without any intelligence of the end it is serving. 
According to its limited knowledge it labors for itself, but 
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the real end of all its efforts is the life, not of itself, but of 
the type to which it belongs, and, through that type, of the 
blind Will of which it is the plaything. Only in man does 
intelligence at last come on the scene, and reveal, though 
dimly and imperfectly, the reality and purpose of the whole 
dreary comedy. 

But man too, like the rest of the universe, is governed by 
this blind will to live, at any cost; and he, too, rushes on to 
his own misery and destruction in obedience to its behest. 
But, in a greater or lesser degree, man can come to know 
the fate to which he is subjected, and, by knowing, can con- 
quer it. 

How, from blind, unintelligent will, can come forth knowl- 
edge and intelligence, is one of the many inconsistencies of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, which his friends acknowledge as 
well as his enemies. The whole of his beautiful and most 
illuminative theory as to ideas and knowledge, art and con- 
templation, is, in a sense, an excrescence, when we regard the 
tree from which it grows. We cannot here attempt any exposi- 
tion of this side of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, which does not 
directly concern the matter of this article. But this only we 
may say, that we owe perhaps a good deal to what may be 
called the inconsistencies of our philosopher, to the fact that 
he presented a truth as he saw it, without endeavoring to 
reconcile it with another truth, and that thus he has given us 
light on many points, even to the detriment of his own system. 

To return, however, to man, as he depicts him, with the 
sad privilege of understanding his own -deplorable condition. 
He is driven, on the one side, by the same blind force which 
manifests itself in the lower creatures; a force which seeks to 
live, to increase and multiply, and which seeks nothing more. 
On the other side, the Will in him has attained to a certain 
consciousness of itself, and through this consciousness deliver- 
ance is to arise. _ 

What is this deliverance? Here again we are met by 
evident contradictions; the haven of rest seems, at one moment, 
to be pure nothingness, at another an existence of light and 
knowledge, which is at last freed from the restless strivings of 
the unenlightened will. In all this part of his teaching, 
Schopenhauer is largely influenced by Oriental philosophy. 
But, on the whole, it is the more positive aspect which pre- 
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vails, and his hints of immortality represent him more truly 
than that notion of pure extinction, which would be the legi- 
timate outcome of the sum of his teaching. . 

But the means of deliverance he has stated with all the 
plainness and force of which he is capable, it is deliberate, en- 
lightened ‘denial of the will to live” as opposed to the blind 
assertion of that same will. Man, through intelligence, comes 
to recognize the endless trouble and misery and wretchedness 
of his life and condition; he sees how he passes, successively 
and repeatedly, through the two conditions of want and 
weariness, or ennui—as want is satisfied, tedium supervenes— 
and at last he takes his destiny in his own hands, and denies 
the blind will by which he has been governed. And thus he 
opposes to the “will to live” the “will .not to live,” and 
reaches the state of the blessed. Not many attain to such a 
height, he who does so is the “saint,” a man of perfect de- 
tachment from all selfish desire. 

Needless to say we might indefinitely prolong our account 
of this philosophy. But we want only to indicate so much as 
is necessary for the understanding of the theme which we 
have chosen, and this theme is, mainly, just that of the ‘‘ de- 
nial of the will to live” as opposed to the “will to live,’’ and 
opposed also, we may add, to the “will to die,’’ which latter 
wins no praise from the pen of Schopenhauer. The “ will not 
to live” is the achievement of the saint, the “will to die,” 
expressing itself in suicide, is but a dressed up presentation 
of the brute “ will to live,” in its inverse form. 

Not that Schopenhauer would have condemned suicide for 
the standard reasons of the Christian creed; such arguments 
would have lacked foundation in his philosophy. But suicide 
would be foolish and cowardly, because futile and inadequate. 
Impregnated as he was with the Buddhist philosophy, he saw 
that creatures too weak to control their own destiny, could 
hardly be endowed with the power of ending it; that the force 
which brought them into one life could bring them into 
another; and that their condition might be equally helpless 
and more miserable if death proved, not the end, but only the 
passing away of one set of circumstances and the beginning of 
another. 

Hence, for Schopenhauer, as for the Eastern sages, victory 
lay in the spiritual mastery of our destiny, and not in the 
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destruction of our physical being; the ‘‘ denial of the will to 
live” resulted in asceticism and not in suicide. 

All bodily and outward self-denial is only of value in. so 
far as it is the consequence or cause of a more real and 
spiritual self-denial; a self-denial which consists in the check- 
ing and controlling of the most intimate sources of life. 
Hence this self-denial was finally directed, in the system of 
our philosopher, to a consummation even more solemn than 
the end of earthly existence. For Schopenhauer’s last aim was 
the extinction of personality itself, an extinction which was to 
be obtained not by the cutting of life, but by the quenching 
of desire. To destroy the life of the body is to destroy what 
is merely accidental, but to eradicate the very desire for life 
is to dry up individual existence at its source. A continued 
individual post-mortem existence is, in his eyes, a conception 
both absurd and monstrous. It would be the prolonging of just 
that which it is most desirable to end. The characteristics of 
personal life are alternations of want and tedium, and if we do 
not realize the full wretchedness of our condition, it is only 
because “‘most men are pursued by want all through life, 
without ever being allowed to come to their senses,’ and ‘‘in 
middle-class life ennui is represented by the Sunday, and want 
by the six week days.” * 

Hence that you and I should desire a continued personal 
existence is just a part of that universal illusion which it is 
the object of the philosopher to dissipate. 

“For blessedness it were by no means enough to trans- 
pose man to a ‘better world,’ but it were also needful that a 
fundamental change should take place in himself, so that he 
should no longer be what he is, but should become what he 
is not.’’F 

When Schopenhauer’s saint, the man of lofty mind and 
strong soul, comes to realize all that human life signifies, 
when he sees that he is being forced on by unreasoning 
desire, to his own continued misery and the unhappiness of 
others also, whom he strikes and wounds in the heat and vio- 
lence of competition, then, at last, he makes the supreme 
effort, and frees himself from his thraldom, by a deed more 
deadly and supreme than any corporal suicide. 

As we have already said, it is dificult to get a clear con- 

"Vol. I. The World as Will and Idea, pp. 424, 426. t /bid., Vol. II., p. 578. 
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ception of what Schopenhauer conceived to be the actual 
result of this great ‘“‘ Denial.” That it was positive annihila- 
tion we can certainly refuse to believe, and he refers con- 
tinually to that life of the speczes, that endurance of the /dea, 
which are independent of all personal forms.* There is a life 
within us which cannot die, whatever may be our individual 
fate. This is the life we share with men and beasts, free from 
struggle and competition; a life whose conditions are not 
material and limited, not lessened by universal participation. 
But whatever may be the definite character and nature of the 
immortality at which he hints, it is, at least, not immortality 
in the Christian sense; it is strictly impersonal. To him, the 
great crime of individual man is to have been born; in the 
words of Calderon which he loves to quote: 


‘El mayor delitto del hombre es de haber nacido.” 


The brute will, which we all feel stirring within us, and 
which the Christian is called upon to hold under, to check, 
to guide, to control, is, to Schopenhauer, the very personality 
itself; or rather, the latter is its mere objectification. To 
become holy is to become impersonal, and the final achieve- 
ment of sanctity is to free us altogether from our own selves. 

The element of Christianity which so strongly appealed to 
the sympathies of Schopenhauer, and which distinguished it, 
in his eyes, so markedly from Judaism, was its frank accept- 
ance of the sorrow of life, with its corresponding call to re- 
nunciation. And, all said and done, is it not to be feared 
that we have too much watered down those words of Christ, 
in which he tells us to hate and lose our own soul, if we will 
find it again? Have we not often thought to satisfy the great 
command of renunciation by surface acts of denial, followed by 
prompt and liberal compensation? Yet the demand is funda- 
mental and admits of no half fulfilment. We can set it alto- 
gether aside, we cannot bargain with it. For there is in truth, 
in the centre of our very being, and diffused through every 
part of it, a “will to live’”’ which must be denied, even though 

* «« My philosophy assumes a negative character as it reaches its climax, it ends with a 
negation. For at this point it can only deal with that which we deny and renounce; as for that 
which we gain, we can only term it zothing, though we may add a hope that this nothingness 


is relative and not absolute.’"—--7he World as Will and Idea. Vol. Il. ‘‘ Denial of the will 
to live.” 
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we still rightly desire an everlasting personal existence. This 
is a ‘‘will to live” which is reckless of the consequences of 
living, indifferent to the moral and spiritual worth of life, abso- 
lutely selfish, and utterly immoderate in its desires. Its 
colossal egoism is, as Schopenhauer most truly tells us, a 
result of the conjunction of the boundless with the finite; the 
hunger of all nature is within us, while our rights and capaci- 
ties are limited. 

In ordinary work-a-day life we pass quietly from one occu- 
pation to another, there is nothing to make us realize the 
force that is slumbering below. But a moment arrives when 
some cause, external or internal, works on the hidden depths; 
the soil is upheaved and riven and it is given us to gaze into 
the abyss beneath. And then we ask ourselves, is it indeed 
my own soul into which I am looking—this seething caldron 
of fierce pride and voracious self-love? We are terrified at 
ourselves; or, rather, at this force within us that seems to be 
more than ourselves. Can we control it? Is it our own to 
control? Or is it indeed, as Schopenhauer tells us, that power 
itself in virtue of which we are what we truly are, but in re- 
lation to which our petty personality is as the foam which the 
ocean casts up and reabsorbs? 

Nothing explains Schopenhauer’s theory better than an 
experience like this, and it is an experience which those who 
live with any spiritual intensity must at some time undergo. 
It is the meeting of the limited with the unlimited, of the lit- 
tle with the immense. We are in contact with a force which 
seems to be of us and yet beyond us, and we are bewildered 
and terrified at the monster we seem to have begotten. This 
is indeed the “will to live” that must be quelled, and which 
cannot be quelled by the death of the body, but only by the 
harder and sterner death of self-mastery and self-denial. For 
it is, in itself, truly a dru¢e will, without care for anything but 
its own immediate good. It has no regard for the place of 
the person in the universe, the relations of the person to the 
universe, the work of the person in the universe. It would 
enfold all within the rim of the individuality in which it is 
manifested; to it all creation is little, but the ego is great. 
It knows of no check to its voracity, but will lust, devour, 
and kill with a sole view to its own separate well-being. Only 
in isolated and awful instances has this will found the exter- 
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nal opportunity to show itself as it really is. There have 
been monsters in whom the waves of this inward hell have 
boiled. upwards, filling the heart and soul, and deluging the 
rest of mankind. As madness is the completed fulfilment of 
countless slighter mental weaknesses and aberrations, which 
are to be found in all of us, so this colossal selfishness is the 
completed presentation of that inchoate voracity of self-love 
which slumbers within every soul. To men, such as Nero and 
Napoleon, all other men are puppets for the accomplishment 
of their designs. And if they meet with a power capable of 
resisting them, whether it be of God or man, they will rather 
dash their own being to pieces against it, than accept its hos- 
tile existence. The brute will to live will pass into the brute 
will to die; the intellect will add to the animal passions that 
force they need to carry them on to their own destruction. 

In its lesser, its daily, and ordinary manifestations, this 
will follows the same course, but not with so great violence. 
It is neither reckless enough, nor passionate enough, to burst 
through the moral law, and startle humanity by its crimes. 
But, in its quiet, mediocre way, it also finds in itself a god, a 
supreme god, and all the rest of the world is but its creature. 
It cannot destroy its enemies, it is too puny to do so; but it 
does the next best—ignores everything but itself. To it all 
creation is a cathedral, of which itself is the central shrine. 
And if the veil of self-illusion be torn, if it come to realize 
that much exists which cannot be enclosed within its own nar- 
row compass, then, though it will not dare the path of violent 
self-destruction, it will, in its own way, be transformed into a 
“will to die’”—an indifference to its own life and sustenance ; 
like the monstrous specimens, it will refuse to take its own 
place in relation to the rest, and will die of inanition though 
not by violence. 

At the opposite pole of our being we meet with an analo- 
gous, yet directly contrary, experience. For it is given us 
sometimes to feel the pressure of infinite love, as at other 
times we have felt the pressure of infinite hate. There are 
moments when we are conscious of more light than our sight 
can absorb, more love than our heart can hold. As we fell 
back in terror from the black abyss of brute passion, so we 
strain forward with longing to those golden heights of knowl- 
edge and love—they too are in us and yet beyond us—there 
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is a spring bursting up into life everlasting, as there is a 
whirlpool which would suck us down into its depths; in pres- 
ence of both we stand weakly amazed, wondering at the force 
within us, fretting at our own powerlessness to deal with it. 

“It was,” says a modern writer, “as if the principle of 
life, like a fluid, were being poured into her out of: the vials 
of God, as if the little cup that was all she had were too 
small to contain the precious liquid. That seemed to her to 
be the cause of the pain of which she was conscious. She 
was being given more than she felt herself capable of pos- 
sessing.” * 

To Schopenhauer, as the former experience was the mani- 
festation of universal will in limited personality, teaching us 
that the one great achievement of which we are capable is to 
end the strivings of that will by quenching the personality in 
which it has embodied itself, so this latter experience is im- 
personal and superpersonal, culminating in pure contemplation, 
in which distinction is effaced, and subject and object are one. 
We dare not, in this limited space, enter upon this most beau- 
tiful side of his philosophy. But here again we may be 
grateful for his profound and delicate analysis of the experi- 
ence, though we differ from him, at- least in part, as to his 
conclusion. He has roused us to a fuller sense of the peren- 
nial struggle between the finite and the infinite, a struggle of 
which our poor personality is the field; he has raised life 
from the ignoble and the commonplace, and made us realize 
the extremes between which we continually waver, tottering 
from side to side like men who are drowsy or drunk. But 
though we may sigh, with him, to be delivered from the body 
of sin and death, we may still believe that our ‘‘ Redeemer 
liveth,” and that ‘“‘in our flesh we shall see our God.”’ 

Schopenhauer dwelt on the restrictions of personality, until 
he came to think that personality consisted only in those 
restrictions. Nor is this a strange and unlikely conclusion for 
a man of his stamp, whose soul was at once tormented by the 
forces below, and enamored of the truth above. It was not 
because he was a lesser creature that he felt the torment of 
all brute creation surging in his nethermost depths, while his 
soul was, at the same time, inundated with the light of glory 
from unattained mountain summits. He longed to be freed 


* Garden of Allah, p. 430. 
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from the tyranny of the former, he yearned to compass the 
joy of the latter, he desired old age that his passions might 
be weakened, he sighed for death that the soul within him 
might be freed. 

The average man will not fret against his personality and 
its limits, because he may perhaps never, in the course of his 
plain and placid life, feel the tumult of hell from below, nor 
catch any glimpse of the glory of heaven from above. He 
feels not the pressure of the infinite, which strives to burst the 
walls of his narrow self from within, and to batter them down 
from without. The restless discontent of a nature like that of 
Schopenhauer is, to him, disease and madness. But if we are 
to save the idea of personality, in its nobler sense, it is not 
by the philosophy of the commonplace. Our salvation will not 
be in the shallow optimism, which has never explored the 
depths of life, any more than in the pessimism which has never 
looked towards its heights. Only the man who has drunk 
deeply of life, both in its sorrows and its joys, can say at last 
if life be worth living or not; and only he who has felt both 
the narrowness and weakness as well as the power of personality 
can say if this personality is worthy to be preserved or not. 

Schopenhauer was right, in so far as the limitations of per- 
sonality are the death of personality if they become fixed and 
permanent and rigid; but he was wrong in thinking that those 
boundaries could not be dissolved without personality itself 
vanishing along with them. It is restricted because it is not 
infinite; but it could not be, in any sense, aware of its restric- 
tions, unless it have some relation to the infinite. It is a special, 
a unique life, a ‘‘ will to live,” if Schopenhauer will, have it 
so, but a will to live, not only in the whole universe, but in 
this individual mind and heart and soul. In this mind is a 
never-to-be-repeated view of the infinite; in this heart is a 
unique love of it; in this soul a particular striving towards it. 
It is not by where it ends that it is to be judged, but by 
where it zs and continues. The beauty of a statue is not in 
its lines regarded as outer terminations and boundaries, but in 
those lines as an expression of the meaning and life within. 
The end of anything is a spatial conception, a qualifying of 
a being from its outward aspect; its true form springs from 
its own intimate being and qualities. It is because our facul- 
ties are sense-bound that we understand a thing by its termina- 
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tion, and not by its essence; and it is for the same reason 
that we distinguish things according to their proportions of 
lesser and greater, and not by those qualities which bear no 
comparison, because in each one they are unique. Finite, in- 
deed, is each human personality, but, none the less is it made 
up of thoughts no other has thought, deeds no other has 
done, love no other has felt. To destroy the personality, even 
though the infinite that was behind it should remain, were to 
blot out of the universe a chain of spiritual events which 
could never be lived again, for to rob them of their personal 
element would be to rob them, not of a mere accident of their 
being, but of their source and intimate qualification. It was 
because I was so that I acted so, and because I acted so that 
I became so; I am a sequence, however broken and uneven, 
and the infinite in me is also the personal; the two are inex- 
tricably interwoven. 

There was an idiosyncracy in Schopenhauer which made his 
doctrine more bearable to him than it-could be to many other 
men, and that was the fact that personal love and-friendship 
played but a small part in his life. To those who love, the 
instinct to defend the existence and sacredness ot personality 
is far more than doubled; it is a struggle of life and death. 
Perhaps, quite unconsciously, Schopenhauer’s intense hatred 
for women was based on his instinct that this was a point on 
which they stood ranked in solid opposition to him. The 
instinct of a woman is to be personal, too personal, in all her 
conceptions; and a widely-spread instinct, even were it an 
irrational one, should find due recognition in a large-minded 
philosophy. Schopenhauer was weary of himself, and he cared 
little for others; his doctrine brought him salvation from that 
misery, out of which alone his self-knowledge had been evolved. 
He regarded his best moments as his impersonal ones, and this 
was, in great part, because his best moments were those of 
pure thought, in which the heart had no share, or at least, to 
him, no conscious share. His was a divided nature, with 
strong contrasts of good and evil. He made the unhappy mis- 
take of devoting his intellect to the highest and abandoning 
his heart to the lowest instincts of his nature. Had his con- 
templation been blended with love his philosophy would have 
been at once more human and more personal. 

But what is the great lesson we can learn from Schopen- 
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hauer, in spite of all these important differences? It is the 
doctrine of renunciation, which he has put in a way all his 
own, but, just for this reason, peculiarly emphatic and impres- 
sive. The “denial of the will to live” is, in a certain sense, 
a commandment of Christ as well as of Schopenhauer. We 
have to resist those brutal instincts which would compress the 
infinite into the narrow space of our limited personality, which 
would efface and destroy, at least as far as self is concerned, 
everything that cannot be thus contracted. We must break 
down the barriers of self-love to let in the larger life, and be 
rather everlasting pilgrims, in pursuit of the infinite and eter- 
nal, than petty lords of whatever we can cram into the limits 
of our narrow capacity. 

And thus the “denial of the will to live,” becomes not a 
will to die, but a denial of all that would obstruct and contract 
the infinite power of living; fixing it within narrow and selfish 
limits; giving a short-lived peace with eternal dishonor. 

It is a denial which will imply not less but more activity 
and intensity of personal existence. It will result in a “will to 
live,” not at all costs or on any terms, but to live for the 
highest and die for it too, if need be. We shall be ready to 
take up our life, but we shall also be ready to lay it down; 
we shall live as members of a greater whole, and we shall 
bring the blind forces within us into subjection to our per- 
sonal knowledge and love of that whole. We shall not attempt 
to confine the infinite within our own narrow limits, but shall 
make of our personality a point of never-ending tendency, an 
everlasting response to God and all creation. 








THE CURE OF ARS. 


BY R. F. O'CONNOR. 


#T has been fittingly reserved for Pius X., a Pon- 
tiff of peasant parentage, and once a country 
parish priest, to raise to the honors of the altar 
one who, like himself, was peasant bérn and 
had charge of a country parish. There is a 

sympathetic association in this linking of two personalities 
illustrative of che essentially democratic character of the great 
Christian Republic, which unites in a certain equality before 
God princes and peasants, peers and proletarians. 

Even more than this is implied in the beatification of the 
Curé of Ars. Sprung from peasants, and born at a time when 
the neglect of the agricultural classes was one of the causes which 
hastened the downfall of the Bourbon monarchy, involving 
the hierarchy and clergy, as well as the aristocracy, in its fall, 
the Curé of Ars was to illustrate in his own person and by 
his own action the best methods—the only methods—by which 
the Church is to win back the democracy, many of whom have 
long been estranged from it. Reinstaurare omnia in Christo— 
the keynote which Pius X. struck with no uncertain sound 
in his first encyclical—was the keynote of the life, action, and 
influence of the Curé of Ars. 

Though the fury of the great revolutionary storm, which 
had swept away throne and altar, had somewhat abated, and 
though some of the proscribed priests and religious had 
stealthily returned, the state of the country was still more or 
less disturbed when Jean Baptiste Vianney, the son of a small 
farmer of Dardilly, near Lyons, was growing up. He used to 
tell in after years of the loaded wagons of hay drawn up 
against the door of the barn which served as a chapel, to screen 
the worshippers from malicious observation. The description 
his biographer, the Abbé Alfred Monnin, gives of these secret 
religious services forcibly reminds one of the Masses in the 
mountains and glens of Ireland during the penal times. 

‘‘The altar,” says M. Monnin, “encircled only by the parents 
and some few friends, upon whose fidelity entire dependence 
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could be placed, was usually prepared in the granary, or some 
upper chamber, to be out of the reach of observation. There, 
before daybreak, in the strictest secrecy, the Holy Sacrifice 
was offered. There was something in the precautions necessary 
to keep suspicion and hostile observation at bay, and in the 
mystery which accompanied all the preparations for the great 
day, which told of a time of persecution, and breathed of the 
air of the Catacombs. The soul of the young communicant 
could not but be deeply and permanently impressed by all the 
circumstances attending his first participation of the Bread of 
the strong in those days of trial and apostasy.” 

Ars, a small sequestered village in the midst of the wooded 
vales of Les Dombes, dominated on the North by an old feudal 
castle, reminiscent of the far-off days when the Dombes con- 
stituted an ancient principality, was in a poor way when the 
Abbé Vianney arrived on February 9, 1818, to take over the 
pastoral charge in succession to the Abbé Berger, who had 
been appointed Curé on the restoration of religious worship in 
France. ‘‘Go, my friend,” said the Vicar General; ‘‘ there is 
but little of the love of God in that parish; you will enkindle it.”’ 

The new Curé, who, after his ordination in 1815, at the 
age of twenty-nine, had been formed to the sacerdotal life 
while curate to the saintly Abbé Balley, parish priest of 
Ecully, came in most apostolic poverty, without script or staff 
or money in his purse. When he first caught sight of his 
parish, he knelt and implored a blessing which it sorely 
needed; and finally the village did prove worthy of it. When 
the good Curé arrived it was in a state of utter spiritual des- 
titution, and its people were noted among the neighboring 
villagers for their headlong and reckless passion for pleasure. 
He found his little Church as cold and empty as the hearts of 
the worshippers, he made it, by self-denying labors, not only 
a model parish—a model to France and all the world—but a 
place of pilgrimage, a sanctuary, a source of spiritual life and 
light. The noisy revelry of the tavern and the dance, and the 
desecration of the Sunday, were gradually abolished, the per- 
petual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, frequent Communion, 
and confraternities were established; the people were brought 
to love the beauty of God’s house, and the place where his 
glory dwelleth, and to delight more in sacred melodies than in 
secular songs. ‘‘ Only grant me the conversion of my parish, 
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and I consent to suffer whatever thou wilt for the remainder 
of my life,” was the prayer the Curé addressed to our Lord. 
That prayer was answered. Success—astounding success— 
was purchased by sufferings equally astounding. The Curé 
predicted that a time would come when Ars would not be able 
to contain its inhabitants, and that prediction was likewise 
amply fulfilled, when, for thirty years, pilgrimage after pilgrim- 
age added innumerable multitudes to its congested population. 
The influx of pilgrims necessitated the erection of houses, the 
building of new roads, new public conveyances by land and 
water, and a packet-boat service on the Sadéne. It was 
calculated that, on an average, more than twenty thousand 
persons visited Ars every year. During the year 1848 the 
omnibuses which plied between the village and the Saéne de- 
posited eighty thousand. Pilgrims came from all parts of 
France, Savoy, Belgium, Germany, and England. They 
numbered all sorts and conditions—the blind, the lame, and 
the halt; all, in fact, who were suffering in soul or body,— 
drawn by the strange tidings that miracles were wrought by 
an obscure country priest in a little village near one of the 
chief cities of France, and in the midst of a sceptical age 
which denied the possibility of miracles. The origin of these 
pilgrimages is chiefly ascribed to the Curé’s prayers for the 
conversion of sinners. ‘‘The grace which he obtained for 
them,” says Catherine Lassagne, his co-operator in the founda- 
tion of the ‘‘ Providence,” an asylum for orphans and destitute 
girls, “‘was so powerful that it went to seek them out, and 
would leave them no rest till it had brought them to his feet.” 
But the Curé himself ascribed them, and all the graces and 
wonders which contributed to the celebrity of the pilgrimages, 
to his ‘‘dear little saint,” the child-martyr, St. Philomena. 
One of the secrets of the Curé of Ars’ power, if secret it 
could be called, was that he thoroughly identified himself with 
his parishioners ‘‘ All his thoughts,” says the Abbé Monnin, 
“were concentrated upon them; their peace was his peace; 
their joys his joys; their troubles his sorrows; their virtues his 
crown.” It was this thoroughness, this identification, this total 
absence of any aloofness or mere perfunctory performance of 
duties, this wide sympathy with all, that made the people at 
once recognize in him the type-priest, the true shepherd of 
the flock of God, not the hireling. The Curé realized that the 
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parish is the unit of the Church and the priesthood the sum of 
Christianity. ‘‘ Leave a parish for twenty years without a 
priest,” he said, ‘‘and it will worship the brutes. When people 
want to destroy religion, they begin by attacking the priest; 
for when there is no priest, there is no sacrifice; and when 
there is no sacrifice, there is no religion.” It was with this 
thought in his mind that he devoted two hundred thousand francs 
to the work of missions, and provided for a thousand annual 
Masses at an expense of forty thousand francs. 

“This poor priest,” says M. Monnin, ‘‘so poor that he used 
to say that he had nothing of his own but his ‘poor sins,’ 
enriched all the world around him by his bounty. Gold and 
silver flowed into his hands from France, Belgium, England, 
and Germany, by a thousand imperceptible channels. He had 
but to will it to obtain immediately the sum necessary for a 
foundation or a work of charity.” It was generally believed 
that he supported a number of families, who had fallen from 
better circumstances. To relieve the poor he would sell every 
thing he possessed, even his clothes. The twenty thousand 
francs he got for his share of the Dardilly farm was used to 
buy the house in which he established the ‘‘ Providence”; and 
when the orphans increased, and it became necessary to build, 
he made himself architect, mason, and carpenter. He made the 
mortar, cut and carried the stones with his own hands, and 
spared himself no labor, only interrupting his work to go to 
the confessional. The Curé was, in very truth, a martyr to the 
confessional, where he spent sixteen hours a day. He never 
began his labors later than two o’clock in the morning, often 
at one; and when the numbers waiting were very great, at 
midnight. Except when saying Mass or preaching, or snatch- 
ing a hasty, frugal meal, he lived almost entirely in the con- 
fessional, remaining there from midnight or early morning 1ill 
nine at night; then retiring to say his Office; and giving only 
a couple of hours to rest. Penitents would lie all night on the 
grass, fifty at a time, either in order to gain the earliest ad- 
mission to the Church and the confessional, or because the 
houses in the village were overcrowded. For more than thirty 
years the Curé heard no less than a hundred penitents daily. 
This was labor enough, and more than enough, for one man; 
but there were sick to be visited, spiritual direction to be 
given, and daily catechetical instructions to the pilgrims 
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from various countries; instructions full of unction and deep 
msight, in which truths as old as humanity were presented in a 
new light, the maladies of the soul diagnosed, and the science 
of moral therapeutics unfolded by one whose penetrating glance 
read and revealed what was hidden in consciences. Such was 
the illuminating influence of grace upon intellect in this poor 
priest who, as a student, was so deficient in the necessary 
studies that, but for the intercession of his friend and teacher, 
the Abbé Balley, he would have been sent back to till his 
father’s fields. 

When Lacordaire, who deplored the fact that there were so 
few great souls and prayed God from the pulpit of Notre Dame 
to send France a saint, visited Ars in May, 1843, to find his 
prayer answered, the learned Dominican disdained not to ask 
and receive the oracles of spiritual science from the lips of the 
lowly village pastor, and the most eloquent pulpit orator of 
the day listened in silent reverence to words of wisdom uttered 
in the rustic patois of the peasant’s son. 

A distinguished, but somewhat sceptical, philosopher exclaimed, 
with an enthusiasm inspired by the Curé, ‘‘I do not believe 
anything like this has been seen since the stable at Bethlehem!” 
‘‘The philosopher,” observes the Abbé Monnin, who heard the 
remark, ‘‘was mistaken; he had not read the history of the 
Church; but he spoke truth in this sense, that the life of the 
Curé of Ars, as the lives of all the saints, was but the continua- 
tion of the life of our Lord. One of the never-failing notes 
of this continuity is the evidence of the truly miraculous, the 
evidence that the power delegated by Christ to the Apostles is 
inherent in the Christian priesthood. We do not wonder, then, 
that the miracle of the marriage feast at Cana was repeated in 
the life of the Curé of Ars, or marvel when we read of the 
multiplication of loaves to feed the eighty hungry orphans.” 

“The one great truth taught us by the whole history of 
the Curé of Ars,” said Cardinal Manning, “is the all-sufficiency 
of supernatural sanctity.”” Those who think that the best way 
to combat the intellectual forces marshaled against Catholicism 
in this age is to appeal solely to the intellect by logical argu- 
ments, and not to move and to win the sympathies of the 
heart; to be content simply with meeting higher criticism on 
its own ground, or to abuse scientists of the delusion that the 
Church is opposed to science, might study the life of the 
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Curé of Ars with advantage to themselves and to others. 
What the age wants is not so much theology or philosophy in 
learned disquisitions, but theology in. action as we find it in 
the life of the Curé of Ars and of the saint he most resembled, 
the Saint of Assisi; for assuredly the most Franciscan personal- 
ity of the nineteenth century was Jean Baptiste Vianney. A 
favorite saying of his was: ‘“‘ When the saints pass, God passes 
with them.” Among the many mendicants who came, one 
sultry July day in 1770, to beg food and a night’s lodging from 
his charitable parents—for the Vianneys were noted for keep- 
ing open house for the poor—was the beggar-saint, Benedict 
Joseph Labré, canonized by Leo XIII., a Franciscan tertiary 
like the present Pontiff. St. Benedict Labré was a member of 
the Archconfraternity of the Cord of St. Francis, and the Curé 
of Ars was a tertiary priest, born in the course of the very 
year when miracles were wrought at Labré’s grave. The spirit 
of St. Francis possessed him. ‘‘ We will eat the bread of the 
poor—the friends of Jesus Christ—and we will drink the good 
water of the good God,” was his greeting to a few friends 
when he invited them to what he called ‘‘a feast,” at which 
he regaled them with some of his favorite black bread. Does 
not this bring to mind the incident of St. Francis and one of 
his companion friars resting, after having begged their food, by 
the side of a well, drinking the pure water out of the hollow of 
their hands, and eating what he called “‘the bread of angels”? 

Hearing the birds singing before his window, the Curé ex- 
claimed with a sigh: ‘‘ Poor little birds! you were created to 
sing, and you sing; man was created to love God, and he loves 
him not!” ‘One spring morning,” says the Curé again, “I 
was going to see a sick person; the thickets were full of little 
birds, who were singing their hearts out. I took pleasure in 
hearing them, and I said to myself: ‘Poor little birds, you 
know not what you are singing, but you are singing the praises 
of the good God.’” How forcibly this reminds us of St. Francis 
preaching to the birds! And when the Curé was dying, in 
1859, and they wished to drive away the flies—for it was a 
sultry August—he would not use a fan, considering it a luxury, 
but said: ‘Leave me to my poor flies.” ‘‘ Our good God has 
chosen me,” he said, like another St. Francis, ‘‘to be the instru- 
ment of his grace to sinners, because I am the most ignorant 
and the most miserable priest in the diocese. If he could have 
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found one more ignorant and worthless than myself, he would 
have given him the preference.” 

Catherine Lassagne said any one who met the Curé going 
through the streets, with his little earthen pipkin, would take 
him for a beggar who had just received an alms. “ Are you 
the Curé of Ars, of whom every one speaks?” asked an 
ecclesiastic who had gone to Ars on purpose to see him, and, 
to his great astonishment and disgust, met him thus eating his 
dinner as he went along. ‘‘ Yes, my good friend,” he replied, 
‘‘T am, indeed, the poor Curé of Ars.” ‘“‘ This is a little too 
much,” said the priest. ‘‘I had expected to see something 
dignified and striking. This little Curé has no presence or 
dignity, and eats in the street like a beggar. It is a mystery 
altogether.” 

Like the Poverello of Assisi the Curé was small in stature. 
His face was pale and angular, his gait awkward, his manner 
at first shy and timid, his whole air common and unattractive; 
nothing in his appearance, except his asceticism and the singu- 
lar brightness of his eyes, impressed an ordinary observer. 
When the congregations began to desert the neighboring 
churches, and to frequent that of Ars, the other priests be- 
came alarmed and jealous. Some threatened to refuse absolu- . 
tion to any of their parishioners who should go to confession 
to the Curé of Ars; others publicly preached against him. 
“In those days,” he said himself, ‘they let the Gospel rest in 
the pulpits, and preached everywhere on the poor Curé of 
Ars.” This was his crux de cruce, the opposition of good but 
mistaken men—priests like himself. But, like St. Francis, a 
true lover of the Cross, the Curé rejoiced, rather than repined; 
and when one day he received a letter from a priest who 
wrote, ‘‘when a man knows as little of theology as you do, 
he ought never to enter a confessional,” he immediately re- 
plied: ‘‘ What cause have I to love you, my very dear and 
very reverend brother! you are the only person who really 
knows me. Since you are so good and so charitable as to 
take an interest in my poor soul, help me to obtain the favor 
I have so long asked, that, being removed from a post for 
which my ignorance renders me unfit, I may retire into some 
corner to bewail my miserable life.’ The writer of the letter 
afterwards repaired his fault by asking on his knees the holy 
man’s pardon. Still, some of the most influential of the clergy 
met and resolved to make a formal complaint to the Bishop 
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of Belley, ‘‘of the imprudent zeal and mischievous enthusiasm 
of this ignorant and foolish Curé.” One of them wrote to the 
Curé himself in the bitterest and most cutting terms. ‘‘I was 
daily expecting,” said the Curé, ‘‘to be driven with blows out 
of my parish; to be silenced; and condemned to end my 
days in prison, as a just punishment for having dared to stay 
so long in a place where I could only be a hindrance to any 
good.” A letter of accusation happening to fall into his hands, 
the Curé endorsed it with his own name, and sent it to his 
superiors. ‘‘This time,” said he, “they are sure to succeed; 
for they have my own signature.” They only succeeded, how- 
ever, in throwing into brighter relief his saintliness, deep-rooted. 
in humility and detachment. 

All were not color-blinded like these French ecclesiastics. 
The late Dr. Ullathorne, Bishop of Birmingham, who visited 
Ars in May, 1854, has left on record, in his Pilgrimage to La 
Salette, his impressions of the Curé who made his parish 
famous all over the world. ‘The first object on which my 
eyes fell,” he says, ‘“‘was the head, face, and shrunken figure 
of the Curé straight before me; a figure not easily to be for- 
gotten.” Having heard him preach for twenty minutes, the 
bishop adds: “It was as if an angel spoke through a body 
wasted even to death. If I had not understood a syllable, I 
should have known, I should have felt, that one was speaking 
who lived in God.” Men of the world accustomed to the 
power of far different spells, have acknowledged that, after 
they had seen him, his image seemed to haunt them, and his 
remembrance to follow them wherever they went. ‘‘It would 
have been difficult, indeed, to image to one’s self a form more 
clearly marked by the impress of sanctity,” writes M. Monnin. 
‘‘On that emaciated face there was no token of aught earthly 
or human; it bore the impress of Divine grace alone. It was 
but the frail and transparent covering of a soul which no 
longer belonged to earth. The eyes alone betokened life; they 
shone with an exceeding lustre. There was a kind of super- 
natural fire in M. Vianney’s glance, which continually varied 
in intensity and expression. That glance dilated and sparkled 
when he spoke of the love of God; the thought of sin veiled 
it with a mist of tears; it was by turns sweet and piercing, 
terrible and loving, childlike and profound.” And this was a 
man whose only fear was of appearing before God “ with his 
poor Curé’s life,’ who wanted to go into a corner to weep 


. 
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over “his poor sins,’ 
parish ! 

The Curé’s life was passed in six phases of French later 
history. Born under the First Republic, he lived through the 
transition epochs of the First Empire, the Restoration, the 
Citizen Monarchy, the Second Republic, and the Second 
Empire. He had witnessed the efforts under the Restoration 
to stimulate a Catholic revival, when the zeal of many outran 
their discretion. He doubtless saw that there was much in the 
movement which was superficial, if not artificial He went 
deeper, and, by his example, showed that there was yet a more 
excellent way. As it was not learned scholiasts and the syllo- 
gistic method which moved the medizval world and effected a 
wide-reaching and much-needed reformation in the ecclesiastical 
and social order, but a small group of self-denying men in the 
Umbrian Valley, bareheaded and barefooted, and clad in the 
coarse, humble garb of the Apennine peasantry, so it will be 
priests, modelled more or less on the Curé of Ars, men who 
will regard the priesthood as an apostolate not as a profession, 
who wiil cause the Church in France to triumph over antagon- 
istic elements within and without and restore that now Masonic- 
ridden country to the place it once occupied in Christendom, 
when Christendom was a solid, concrete fact and not an empty 
expression. 

“It is a wholesome rebuke to the intellectual pride of this 
age, inflated by science,” observes Cardinal Manning, “that 
God has chosen from the midst of the learned, as his instru- 
ment of surpassing works of grace upon the hearts of men, 
one of the least cultivated of the pastors of his church.” At 
the seminary the fellow-students of the Curé at first treated 
him as a simpleton, and he failed in his entrance examination 
at the great Seminary of Lyons, but as he was even then 
universally regarded as a model of piety, the Vicar General, 
M. Courbon, in admitting him, predicted that ‘‘divine grace 
would do the rest.” His whole life was a justification of that 
judicious forecast. Through all its harmony we hear the same 
ground-tone; through all there breathes the same spirit, sweet 
as an angelic strain; through all strikes the same keynote, the 
dominant note of simplicity—simplicity in the spiritual sense of 
the word, the vital essence of holiness. 

It is this salient chararteristic which so often suggests a 
parallel between him and St. Francis, as the lives of the sera- 


and twice tried to get away from his 
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phic saint of Assisi and his first companions have been likened 
to those of our Lord and the chosen Twelve. The Curé’s life, 
almost from start to finish, was lived amid scenes of pastoral 
beauty and simplicity like Palestine and Umbria. The dawn 
of his vocation, when he thought “If I were ever a priest, I 
would win many souls to God,’’ was marked by an incident 
which reminds one of the son of Pietro Bernardone. On his 
way one day from Ecully to Dardilly, the Curé met a poor 
man without shoes; he immediately took off a new pair which 
he had on, gave them to him, and arrived at home without 
any, to the great dissatisfaction of his father, who, charitable as 
he was, was not inclined to carry things quite so far as his son. 

It was in the clear light vouchsafed to those who view 
things, particularly the higher things, with a simple eye, that 
the Curé perceived, with intense appreciation, the sanctity re- 
quired in priests. ‘‘If you want to convert your diocese,” he 
said to Mgr. Devie, “you must make saints of your parish 
priests”; “albeit,” he remarked on another occasion, “ that 
the breviary is not overburthened with canonized curés.”” Sim- 
plicity was likewise the characteristic of that unclouded, 
unhesitating faith which made itself so manifest in his extra- 
ordinary devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, in his preaching 
and method of direction. ‘‘What a man this is!” exclaimed 
one of the world, who began by declaring he had no faith, and 
ended by making his confession, ‘‘what a man this is! No- 
body ever spoke to me inthis way before.” 

“Go to Ars,” said the Parisian litterateur to Louis Lacroix, 
“and you will learn how Christianity was established, how 
nations were converted, and Christian civilization was founded. 
There is a man there in whom dwells the creative action of 
the saints of old, who makes men Christians as the Apostles 
did, whom the people venerate as they did St. Bernard, and 
in whose person all the marvels are reproduced which we 
know only in books.’”’ Lacroix went, saw, and was conquered, 
and the spectacle he witnessed seemed like a page out of the 
Gospels, penetrated to his heart’s core, and affected him even 
to tears. : 

We have often heard priests discuss the question, how to 
win the people, as if it was some difficult recondite problem 
of which they were seeking the solution. The solution is to 
be found in the life of the Curé of Ars. 





THE SON OF MAN. 


BY THE REVEREND JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


mT is a solemn moment when the soul awakens to 

S a sense of its spiritual possibilities. Something 

of awe, of course, attends all beginnings—whether 

the launching of a ship, about to venture forth 

By § into seas unknown and brave the measureless 
furies of the tempest; or the first shot of a war, ringing 
round the world, and warning men of mighty interests and 
precious lives destined for sacrifice; or the faint little cry of 
a new-born infant, setting out on that most perilous of all 
careers called life. And whatever suggestion of sublimity there 
is in any of these beginnings, recurs—in an intense degree—at 
the solemn hour of a soul’s moral awakening, in the moments 


“Sure though seldom, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it, if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing.” 


These, indeed, are the awful moments of life; they are 
fraught with terrible dangers and immense responsibilities ; 
they determine whether God’s image in a man shail be made 
or marred. 

Whatever the occasion may be, therefore—the turning of 
an unbeliever toward the God he has denied, or the entrance of 
a convert into the Church he has ignored, or the first long, deep 
breath of new resolve in the heart of a Catholic on whom the 
true ideals of life are at last commencing to dawn—whatever 
the occasion be, it is a solemn crisis when we heed the trumpet- 
call, gird ourselves, and step forth to the making of a godlike 
man. 

It would truly be a hard fate, had we to carve out the 
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pathway of progress alone, and guess unaided at God’s ideal ; 
or had we only the men and women chance throws in our 
way to reveal to us the high possibilities of human nature. 
Every creature we meet falls short of that perfection which the 
least of us is justified in striving for; from no man do we get 
the full measure of inspiration that we need. But God has given 
us a model about whom all agree—One who is perfect, flawless, 
without defect. Every noble life is a needle pointing to him; 
every pure soul an image of his; every good deed a gem that 
gleams and sparkles in the shining of his light. Our homes 
are radiant with the glow of a beauty he created; his peace 
is in our hearts; his holiness is beaming from our innocent 
children’s eyes. He is God; he is perfect as God; and still 
behind his forehead throbs a human brain, and a human heart 
is beating in his bosom. He can recognize each emotion of 
ours in some feeling of his own; in the longings of his 
heart echoes a response to every noble aspiration of mankind. 
Yes; if it be possible to receive what we looked and hoped for, 
if it be, indeed, the plan of Providence that one from heaven 
should come and lead us Godward, our hearts assure us that 
Jesus Christ is he—the Son of Man, God’s ideal of a man. 
Very striking in the life of Christ is the vivid contrast be- 
tween the Jewish anticipations of him and the reality. The 
chosen people had learned to cherish a vision of physical 
majesty as the picture of the Messiah; he was to ride forth 
to battle at the head of an army of kings and conquer all the 
earth,—to beat down the nations under his iron hoofs and 
blind them with the glory of his brightness; he would reign 
from sea to sea, so that the dwellers of the wilderness would 
bow down before him and all peoples serve him; he would 
rule over the nations with his iron sceptre, and dash them in 
pieces as a potter’s vessel; he would restore Israel's greatness 
and give heavenly splendor to a new Jerusalem, the mistress of 
the world. Purple and cloth of gold and jewels and fine linen 
would adorn his person; and neither for him nor for his 
people would there be weakness or tribulation any more. 
With all this expectation contrast the fact. Christ brought 
no material comforts and no adornments; he steadily retused 
to secure them. Though faint with fasting, he would not 
turn stones into bread. He had not whereon to lay his 
head. Austere himself, he wished none but austere followers; 
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and to those drawn by his teaching he said: ‘‘ Give what 
you have to the poor.”” He won no mind by the display of 
external magnificence; he regarded the cities of all the world 
as an offer to be spurned. He wore no crown; he held no 
sceptre; the only cause he was ever heard to plead was 
the Kingdom of God within the soul. Those who watched 
him saw no miraculous crushing of the enemies of God and 
Israel, but patient submission to buffeting and scourging and 
death. For homage he had insults; and thorns for a diadem. 
The spittle cast upon his brow signified in what esteem 
men held him; his triumphal procession consisted of a weary 
march under the cross up the hill of Calvary; and the an- 
gelic legions of Michael were replaced by the ruffian soldiers 
of brutal Rome. 

The contrast was intensified by the evidence that Christ pos- 
sessed the power to reverse all this. He himself said that he had 
but to ask his father and all he desired would be granted him. 
Already, as was clear, all the resources of nature lay at his 
command. From a few loaves he created food for five thou- 
sand; with a word he stilled the tempest; he burst the bars of 
death and called forth the buried from the tomb. 

So striking, indeed, was the contrast of expectation and 
reality in Christ’s life, that did we not know John the Baptist 
well, we would almost be led to fancy we could detect 
an echo of the popular disappointment in the blunt question 
his messengers put to Jesus: ‘‘Art thou he that art to come; 
or look we for another?” But while that question did not 
express the disappointment of John, it did furnish the provi- 
dential opportunity for an answer which was a key to the 
enigma of Christ’s life, and a solution of the problem already 
beginning to puzzle the earnest minds among the Jews: ‘‘Go 
and relate to John what you have heard and seen: the blind 
see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead rise again, the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 

When men heard this, they could understand the mission. 
of the Savior as never before: he had come in human form 
that they might have a visible image of the gracious God to 
study and love and fashion themselves upon. He revealed the 
divine perfection in an aspect and with a clearness which ren- 
dered mistake impossible; which made it plain that to be like 
God man must love his fellow-man—the neighbor, the poor, . 
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the stranger, the enemy. ‘‘ Love your enemies,” he said, ‘that 
you may be the children of your Father who is in heaven.” 
Those who were closest to him during life caught that lesson 
and gave it forth again to all who would listen, as the distin- 
guishing mark of the Gospel message: ‘‘Religion pure and 
undefiled before God the Father is this, to visit the widow 
and the orphan, and to keep one’s self unspotted from this 
world.” “If we love not our brethren, whom we have seen, 
how can we love God whom we have not seen?” “If any 
man say I love God and hateth his brother, he is a liar.” 

What did it all mean? What but this—that as we must 
be religious before being Christian, so we must love man 
before we can love God! Who will venture to affirm such a 
principle? Who will dare lay down that a man offering his 
gift at the altar and remembering that his brother has 
something against him, should leave there his gift before the 
altar and go and be reconciled with his brother, and then come 
and offer his gift? Who will dare say that? Who, indeed, but 
the Lord Christ? And upon his lips the words are found. 
O Man! force your way into the Federal Treasury, with its 
locks of brass and its bars of triple steel; storm a modern 
fortress, with its mines and entrenchments and monster guns; 
defy and overcome the very laws of nature if you can; 
but never suppose that the love of God can be driven into a 
heart where the love of man does not dwell. O Priest! preach 
the need of intellectual training and the observance of exter- 
nal forms; but remember that he who loves his neighbor is 
not far from the kingdom of heaven and not altogether unlike 
Christ, God’s ideal of a man. The heart and centre of reli- 
gion is the heart and centre of humanity, love. And God is 
love. Man can resemble God only when his life is a life 
of love. 

A wondrous picture of such a life do we receive from 
Christ! When shall time dim the beauty of the scenes he 
stamped so deeply on the memory of the human race!—The 
Good Shepherd traversing hill and dale in search of the lost 
sheep and carrying it home in his arms; the Good Samaritan, 
going to the helpless traveler that Priest and Levite had 
passed by, binding the wounds of the unfortunate and caring 
for him at the inn; the Father of the Prodigal Son, receiv- 
ing back again the reckless boy whose health and youth and 
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fortune had been wasted in the ways of sin, welcoming him 
home with a father’s loving kiss, killing for him the fatted 
calf, robing him in splendid vestments, and circling his finger 
with the ring of peace and joy. 

When shall the human heart cease to thrill at the echo of 
the words Christ spoke to those who listened for his revela- 
tion of the ideal! ‘Blessed are the poor!” ‘ Unto these 
least!” ‘As one that serveth!” “Not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” ‘Receive ye the Kingdom of God as 
a little child.” 

Have we forgotten—can we ever forget—the story of the 
Magdalen and of those who spurned her?—the men who 
pointed the finger of scorn as she passed through the 
market-place; the women who swept by with a rustle of . 
skirts, then as now loathing the sin and the sinner! Ah! the 
grace and the tenderness and the love of him who went to 
this creature, and made of her a glorious saint of God! And 
then, the thing he did and the words he said when, at an- 
other day, they set him up as judge face to face with a woman 
taken in adultery! Bring back to mind the pardon he gave the 
penitent thief in the hour when his own body was shattered 
and his soul wrung with torture! See his face shine as he is 
kissed by the traitor Judas! Hear him whisper a prayer for 
his executioners. In truth, it is but one long, uninterrupted 
lesson of love for man that we learn from the whole story of 
his goings out and his comings in; his healings and his cleans- 
ings; his comfortings and his pardonings. O Christ! if thou 
art indeed he who is to come, and thy name is indeed Mes- 
siah, then truly art thou the strangest king that ever reigned— 
and the hardest to dethrone. Thou dost save others; thyself 
thou wilt not save. From thee we learn that to live and 
die for another is always nobler than to live and die for self. 
To do things for men; to do hard things; to do them for the 
worst and meanest of humanity,—this is the burden of thy 
words and thy example. Service unremitting and unto death,— 
this is thy measure of nobleness. This then, is God’s ideal 
of the relation between man and man. 

It is almost needless to say that such an ideal could scarcely 
have found a lodging place in the breasts of the Israelites of 
olden time, whose conduct offers so strong a contrast to that of 
Christian saints. The records of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
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their contemporaries, leave us, if not puzzled and dismayed, at 
least convinced that such men could not easily have assimilated 
Christian ideals. Their conception of duty toward neighbor 
and wife and brother and fellow-townsmen, and especially their 
view of the attitude to be adopted toward stranger and 
enemy, indicate the great development that had to precede 
their acceptance of the standard of Christ. As we go along 
through the centuries we see, like occasional gleams of light, 
the intimations that this growth is taking place. The days 
of the Philistine wars give place to the sympathetic relations 
of ‘the captivity and the restoration; the savage necessities 
of the early settlements to the high ideals prevailing in the 
schools of the prophets. Ruth and Tobias and Elias and 
Eleazar appear like the glimmering rays that precede the 
dawn. ‘As the whims of the wandering tribes fade into oblivion, 
we have the noble conceptions of Job and the Psalms and the 
last chapters of Isaias. The road was a long one and hard to 
travel; many fell by the wayside during the march, and not a 
few forgot the new lessons soon after learning them. Selfish- 
ness and sensuality worked against the leaven wherewith God 
was leavening the mass. But in the end the leaven prevailed. 
When the time was ripe, and the people ready, the heart of the 
Jew was made into the heart of the Christian, and the zealots 
of the law became the vessels of election of Christ. 

That slow process of growth showed how incapable gross, 
sensual minds must ever be of appreciating the teachings of 
Christ; and the same impossibility holds now among us. 
Never can a selfish soul be the proper raw material of a 
Christian. The religion of Jesus Christ will strike root only in 
a heart harrowed by self-denial, worked over by the slow, 
painful attempts to dig up and loosen the hard soil of the 
natural man. The higher the type to which a soul belongs, 
the fitter it is to receive and to develop the seed of the Gos- 
pel message. He who would be a Christian must be no slave 
of food and drink; must be the master of sensual passion; 
must be energetic and vigilant, and industrious and brave; 
must be weeded free of the root of all evil, the love of money. 
As the man begins to be Christlike, the ape and the tiger 
must die; the wild beasts that prow] about within him must 
be tamed, if need be, even with fire. The neophyte must 
learn that though all creatures are for man’s enjoyment, yet 
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the temperate use of them is a precept of the moral law. He 
must go through an education similar to that by which the 
race is taught the necessity of sternly prohibiting the coarser 
forms of self-indulgence, of basing the highest social institu- 
tions upon the restraint of primal appetites. The wild excesses 
of the youth in the first mad fling of freedom must settle 
down into the graver carriage and saner speech of the mature 
man, ere he will be trusted by his fellows; something similar 
must take place before the heart can become the fit dwelling- 
place of God. Taken all in all then, it seems we can truly 
say that the interval between animal standards and human 
laws is hardly so great as that which separates the Christian 
from the pagan. 

Which of us shall deny that much growth is necessary for 
each of us before we can in very truth be Christians;.that we 
are still children in selfishness and savages in cruelty? As we 
review the incidents of each day’s history, we must remember 
that we are both largely responsible for and largely affected by 
our surroundings; that we are not aliens to the society in the 
midst of which we live; that we bear our inevitable share in 
the burden of its every crime. Hence rightly does a sense of 
shame sweep over us when we read the crimes listed in our 
daily press; when we visit the homes of our city poor; when 
we listen to tales of cynical harshness and maddening extrava- 
gance, too frequent and too well authenticated to be ignored 
or disbelieved. 

God’s ideal of a man—the selfless Christ! How strange 
and far away from it are we; and how clear this is in the 
moments when our better nature is deeply stirred. The head 
of the nation is shot down by an assassin and expires with a 
prayer on his lips; the fire demon leaps forth in a crowded 
theatre and, while men are hurrying to the rescue, five hundred 
die—an awful holocaust; an excursion steamer, with its freight 
of singing children and light-hearted parents, meets with a 
sudden mishap, and a thousand perish miserably under the 
very eyes of the mother city out of whose womb they all 
came forth. These things shock us; and for the moment we 
act like Christians. Great pity chokes a man; the tears well up; 
the human heart asserts itself in the worst of us. We go so 
far as, for a moment, to suspend our business, to devote our 
goods recklessly, to forego opportunities of gain, to risk our 
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very lives. For one divine instant we sound the note of 
charity; the music of Christ’s love re-echoes in our souls as 
the Chicago dead are cared for and the Slocum victims are 
carried by. It is good for us thus to be moved, even though 
at such dreadful cost. It tells us what we could be, what we 
ought to be. It will remain a help to us all our lives, even 
though, after a day or two, the lesson seems to be forgotten. 
We shall do well to recall it, to multiply the moments which 
make us feel as we felt then, to extend something of the same 
spirit into the smaller and more frequent events of life; for 
just as truly as a surrender to our brutal instincts is a checking 
of Christianity’s progress, so surely, to be pitiful, sympathetic, 
kindly, is to bring the spirit of Christ among men, and to 
strengthen his presence in souls. To turn away from an invit- 
ing opportunity for evil-doing, to relinquish the chance of 
sinful pleasure, to resist a seductive temptation, though with a 
pain at the heart and a groan on the lips; and to do all 
this because we are unwilling to hurt neighbor, race, enemy, 
any fellow-creature, born or unborn—this is to become for 
the moment, and in some little measure, like unto Christ’s ideal 
of a man. 

Yes; the love of mankind is a preparation, a necessary 
preparation for Christianity. It is a sentiment which measures 
by its development all growth of the soul; which, in its in- 
creasing purity, reveals every advance from the selfish pas- 
sion of youth to the matchless sacrifice of a mother’s love; 
which registered the progress of the Israelites from the begin- 
ning to the end of sacred history; which has marked all the 
stages of man’s evolution from sin to sanctity, from savagery 
to civilization. It is a sentiment which must, at least in some 
degree, always be present in order that a soul may obtain even 
the first weak grasp of Christianity; and must grow strong and 
deep before any real and hearty assimilation of Christ’s spirit 
can take place. 

What would the prevalence of such love among us not 
imply! At its coming dishonesty and corruption would dis- 
appear, and unjust trials and unfair legislation as well; the 
systematic and legal oppression of the poor would cease,—so 
too, the crime of the betrayer who purchases a moment’s pleas- 
ure at the cost of another’s soul, and the selfishness that de- 
grades marriage into a mere means of sensual satisfaction. At 
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its coming would flower forth the spirit which calls it wicked 
to save one’s self at the cost of another, which lays upon the 
best and noblest as a supreme duty the obligation to throw 
away life for the sake of the meanest and weakest of his 
brethren; the spirit, so essentially Christian, which has kept 
pace with the progress of Christianity, grown with its growth, 
and strengthened with its strength, and made the final measure 
of a naiion’s advance from barbarism, its loyalty to the law 
which dictates that women and children must be looked after 
first in the fire or the shipwreck, and placed in safety before the 
great ones, most valuable to humanity, dare even think of saving 
themselves. 

We may not say that the study of the spirit of Christ will 
at once render us able to pursue all these ideals faithfully and 
successfully, nor may we say that any one of us alone can do 
much toward making them prevail; but this is true, that only 
in proportion as men aim at and earnestly strive after these 
ideals can they hope to be fashioned into the image of God and 
recognized by Christ as the children of his inspiration. 

But all this will interfere with our comfort, says some one. 
Why of course it will interfere—undoubtedly and most de- 
cidedly. And therefore Christ gave us not only an example of 
service, but a lesson in renunciation. He taught us that the 
Christian ideal can be attempted only by those who are will- 
ing to deny themselves; he made us understand that Chris- 
tianity can easily be shaken out of souls which have not 
been made firm by pain, and tempered like fine steel in the 
furnace of renunciation. Todo all Christ bids us do, we must 
be as children, indeed, but we must have more than the 
strength of children; for to be a Christian is a great life- work, 
no mere child’s play. It is a crown we must win by effort, 
a pearl for which we must pay a great price. Much physical 
comfort must be surrendered by him who is striving for an 
ideal which is divine. Renunciation is foremost in the scheme 
of salvation proposed by Christ and shown in his life for our 
imitation. We should never forget the disappointment and 
failure of the materialistic Jews, brought face to face with our 
Lord, but having nothing in their selfish souls wherewith to 
lay hold of the treasure he proffered them. The same oppor- 
tunity, the same danger, the same issue, is always ours. We 
can have Mammon if we wish—that is many of us can, and 
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for a time at least—but we cannot have God and Mammon. 
The bread of angels will not be savory to him who has been 
feeding on the husks of swine. 

Every great institution, every nation, has its symbol: Eng- 
land, its Lion and Unicorn; Russia, its Great Bear; France, 
its Fair Lilies; the United States, its Soaring Bird of Free- 
dom. The symbol of Christianity has ever been the Cross. 
Oh! it is no longer a sign of shame to be hidden and con- 
cealed. In the life of every day it meets us again and again; 
it jingles at the wrist of fashion; it dangles from the golden 
watch-chain of wealth; it hangs upon the bosom of light- 
hearted beauty; it stands clear-cut against the sky as it crowns 
the spire under which people meet to kneel and pray. But un- 
less it be branded into the mind and seared into the individual 
heart, then has the soul not yet begun to be Christian. 

We must remember this as we seek to prepare ourselves for 
growth in the knowledge of Christ, and increase in the love of 
him; as we pray for the grace to assimilate his spirit and to 
imitate his conduct. The true symbol of Christianity is the 
Cross. And the figure that hangs upon it, naked and suffer- 
ing for the sins of others, is the Son of Man, God’s Ideal of 
a man. 








AT EASTERTIDE. 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


O Thou who hast arisen now, with bloom and blade and leaf, 


Thou who hast conquered Sin itself, shattered the gates of Grief, 


Show me the way this Easter day to scourge mine unbelief! 


Thou who has risen, calm and glad, from Death’s tumultuous 
night, 

Thou who hast triumphed over pain and made us see the light, 

Let me this morn, unbruised, untorn, rise, sinless, Lord, and 


white ! 


Give me the faith of little flowers that rise amid the Spring, 
Breathing the larger life and hope, silent, unquestioning ; 
Unloose my bars that toward Thy stars my heart, Lord, may 


take wing! 


Thou who hast made the road to Death a way to peace and life, 
The midnight an illumined joy with stars and beauty rife, 
Take Thou my hand; I understand no more of fear and strife! 





PRINCIPLES IN SOCIAL REFORM. 


IV. 


BY THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


wT is not to be supposed that the cause of reform 

k enjoys universal sympathy. Many imprudent 

reforms will, it is true, be attempted, and many 

shortsighted, impulsive men will engage in re- 

form work. But when we have eliminated these, 

we find still that useful, sensible reform work, undertaken in 

the name of the people and inspired by love of them, will 

meet opposition which may at times hinder it from successful 

issue. Hence it is well that the reformer look carefully into 

obstacles and resources before undertaking any work; that he 

adapt, for the time, the end sought to the means at command, 

that he plan his campaign in a way to aim at only such 
results as his resources promise. 

The reformer is not much gifted with the talent of seeing 
and measuring adverse facts. He is impulsive, and very often 
not a trained and successful business man. Hence he may 
lack sense for organization and patience for detail, while both 
gifts are essential to any successful social leadership. We are 
so often sadly reminded of our divine Savior’s question, when 
we study the history of reform effort. ‘For which of you, 
having a mind to build a tower, doth not first sit down and 
reckon the charges that are necessary, whether he have where- 
withal to finish it; lest after he hath laid the foundation, and 
is not able to finish it, all that see it begin to mock him say- 
ing: this man began to build and was not able to finish.” 
Unfortunately, many who have welcomed failure in reform, by 
not reckoning the charges, have invited the ridicule that is 
dealt out with such depressing effect to the average reformer. 
The clear-seeing eye of the organizer, and the practical sense 
of the business man who understands human nature, are 
necessary in any reform work, as may be seen from even a 


superficial glance at the situation. 
VOL. LXXXI,—5 
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1. In undertaking any reform, one should compute in advance 
the resistance which one may meet. 

Social laws are real laws. Bigotry, indifference, and pre- 
judice are as real obstacles to a movement for reform, as a 
great rock on the track is to a railroad train, or a bolt is to 
one wishing to open a door. Just as the rock must be re- 
moved, or the bolt drawn, so ignorance or prejudice must be 
undermined or overridden, as circumstances demand, if one 
would accomplish a work against which they militate. To 
ignore these is a blunder, to underrate them is fatal. Hence 
the reformer should understand that social obstacles must be 
dealt with systematically, and he must recognize their laws 
without question or self-deception, if he would succeed. Some 
phases of the resistance to be expected are suggested here. 

(a) Resistance will be met in the mere inertia of fact. 

We find a clique in control of a city, saloons supreme in a 
town, unsanitary homes, sweatshops, carelessness of representa- 
tives and officers, and many similar conditions. Conditions are 
adjusted to them and the people are accustomed tothem. They 
may be wrong and bad, it is true, but, one will say, they are 
there, why not let them alone? One would rather tolerate 
these conditions than take the endless trouble of appealing, 
organizing, reforming. No individual feels that he in particu- 
lar suffers much; it is easier for him to let things go as they 
are than to take part in a movement. Thus, we find wide- 
spread indifference, which dulls ears to all appeals and deprives 
the good cause of the support of which it has such need. 
We find a similar condition in the problem of personal morality. 
Many men will allege, as a reason for not reforming here and 
now, the fact that they are doing wrong, and, while they much 
prefer correct life, still the effort to get into correct ways is 
distasteful, and they remain as they are. When a community 
knows the evils from which it suffers, and yields to the inertia 
which the condition causes, it will be slow to arise in its 
might and inaugurate reforms. 

(b) Resistance will be met from those whose interests are 
attacked by the reform. 

When we attack the sweatshop, we may expect antagonism 
from the sweater who profits by the oppression and degrada- 
tion that we seek to terminate. The dealers who sell the 
sweatshop garment, the property owners who derive income 
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from the business, possibly the banks with whom all of these 
deal, have an interest, and may be led to oppose the intended 
‘reform. When we undertake to suppress saloons, the brewers, 
distillers, property owners, bankers with whom these do busi- 
ness, newspapers in which they advertise or hold stock, law- 
yers who are retained by them, are aroused. Money, legal 
talent, careful organization make it possible to develop a system 
of opposition that is much more powerful than one would 
imagine, and more threatening than the reformer would sus- 
pect. This aggressive opposition can easily hinder public 
opinion from coming to expression; it can threaten, bribe, 
boycott, and punish in a way to hinder almost any reform. 
The same may be observed in any movement which affects the 
material interests of any class in a community. When the 
reformer studies carefully, and measures accurately, the resist- 
ance he may meet, he necessarily becomes cautious. He need 
not withhold all activity in the face of strong opposition, but 
he must adapt his activity to the situation, and work to head 
off quietly and effectively the main forces of resistance before 
undertaking battle. The wisest course may be in patience, in 
a quiet educational propaganda, in awakening the religious lead- 
ers of a city to their real duty. One need not give up all 
struggle, one need only organize, plan, and learn. Such work 
and such wisdom, too seldom found among even the noblest 
reform leaders, promise as much success as one can reason- 
ably hope for in any given time. 

The réle that lawyers play in enabling business interests to 
fight reform legislation, and the power against frank respect 
for law found in their manner of dealing with law, should 
not be overlooked in following out this thought. The follow- 
ing from Collier's (March 11, 1905,) is to the point: 


Are lawyers more moral than business men; ordinary men 
of affairs than trust magnates; journalists than politicians; 
and so on through the grades and divisions of society? 
Such questions arise constantly in discussion. Formerly 
the politicians were blamed exclusively for much bad legisla- 
tion that is now charged in part to the business men who 
influence legislation. The réle taken by the ablest lawyers 
in making legislation ineffective is being more vividly 
expounded than it ever has been before. Our laws—to 
take an example—forbid rebates and all kinds of discrim- 
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ination between shippers. The railway men in general 
admit the desirability of such law. Yet they, and the 
shippers, and the attorneys for both, devote themselves to 
discovering devices for outwitting the law. There is no 
moral standard which restrains either lawyers or business 
men from any secret practice intended to help them escape 
from laws the passage of which they favor. The public 
faces the necessity of contriving laws so drawn that the 
very ablest minds in the country can invent no trickery to 
beat them, but probably public opinion on such matters 
is being educated by all the experiments now being made. 
The struggle for money is losing something relatively, and 
moral standards slowly make a corresponding gain. 


(c) Resistance will be met from the very victims whom one 
seeks to serve. 


The laborer who does not believe in the Union is its worst 
enemy, and yet the Union has undeniably accomplished great 
results for the laborer. Those who live in unsanitary homes, 
surrounded by uncleanness, foul air, disease, and vice, tend to 
lose the very impulse of discontent which might aid the re- 
form of such conditions. Tenants have been known to be in- 
dignant when forced from unsanitary to sanitary dwellings. 


In Belgium this indifference of victims is overcome by a society 
under the patronage of the King, which distributes annually, 
among workingmen’s families, prizes for cleanliness, good order, 
and judicious use of income. Many men, if not the majority, 
prefer to be comfortable, and when they are adjusted to even 
bad surroundings, they tend to look upon the situation with 
indifference. If the victims in any social situation kept them- 
selves blameless, and eagerly co-operated with those who wish 
to aid them, success would meet the efforts. But when one 
ts compelled to threaten arrest or resort to violence in order 
to force suffering men and women to love what is noble and 
just and clean, and to demand it, the tragedy of reform be- 
comes half comedy. In the whole problems or series of prob- 
lems which confronts modern society, this is perhaps the most 
disheartening feature; the tendency of the victim to lose his 
higher sense and nobler aspiration; his inclination to lose his 
dislike of the situation in which he may be placed, the 
danger of indifference and then of even attachment to his 
degradation or deprivation, and finally, the possibility of total 
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loss of desire for better, loss of all sense of contrast between 
what he is, what he might be, and what others are. When 
this stage is reached, one is beyond the reach of social re- 
form, if not beyond the reach of the grace of God. 

The social danger of this tendency is not rightly measured. 
When any slave begins to love his chains, he will never fight 
for emancipation. When society is producing classes of men 
and women and children, whose condition presents grave 
social, moral, and spiritual problems, delay to improve them 
gives opportunity to the victims to grow contented with degra- 
dation or wrong doing, and to lose all sense of contrast. 
Every day that reform is delayed but adds to the difficulty of 
the work because of this tendency. 

(d) Resistance may be met from interests and individuals 
which professedly stand for law and order. 

If reform activity, zeal in purifying city life, tend to 
give to a city undesirable notoriety, and make it known gener- 
ally that taxes are high, values are unstable, capital is apt to 
become timid. Industries may be driven from the city, and’ 
industries that might have come in may be frightened away. 
When this happens, business interests are apt to fall out 
with reform movements, and may even try to suppress them. 
Recent periodical literature, devoted to an exposition of the 
evils of city government, contain illustrations of this paradox. 
Scarcely a reform is undertaken against which some deter- 
mined opposition from any one of many sources does not 
develop. One political party may not wish to see another 
inaugurate a successful reform; one church may be reluctant 
to give the quiet aid which would enable another to effect 
some reform to which it is pledged. There are many strong 
and good men and organizations which withhold aid and sym- 
pathy from reform work, simply because all such work seems 
hopeless. They see the problems, understand their gravity, 
but the impression which they receive is that of helplessness, 
not that of strength. They do not advocate reforms, do not 
support them when attempted, do not even encourage others 
to undertake them. 

Any one who is at all acquainted with the large class of 
quiet, noble men and women to be found everywhere, who 
look for reform, hope for it, and pray for it, will surely be 
struck by the sense of helplessness found among them. Their 
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thoughts and aims are noble and true, yet they are prevented 
by practical insight from complete abandon to the despair 
which hovers around them. But they talk helplessness and 
feel it, and thereby show us, by inference, what great strength 
reform might win could the prospect of success but be held 
out. 

It should not be forgotten that reform is sometimes unfor- 
tunate in its representatives, and that opposition to reformers 
is not necessarily opposition to reform. It has been said that 
socialism would be most welcome, except for the socialists. 
Similarly we find at times that reform would be welcome, 
except for the reformer. The lawyer, the banker, the business 
man generally will show, in all important transactions, fore- 
sight and accurate appreciation of means at command. Such 
m:n mistrust impulse, rarely mistake enthusiasm for judgment, 
await results patiently, and govern themselves by practical 
sense. While they may themselves meet disaster in personal 
affairs, they will judge others by these traits. And when, as 
is often the case, they find in the reformer bounding impulses 
corrected by no practical experience, and judgment tested by 
no complex problems, they are inclined to withhold the sym- 
pathy and support that might otherwise be given. 


2. One should ascertain, in advance, the resources at one's 
command when undertaking a reform. 

The thoughts here suggested are implied largely in the 
preceding. Not all well-minded persons, not all the moral and 
spiritual forces of a community, may be counted on for active 
support of a reform movement. It needs ability, organization, 
plan, money; it must educate and, if necessary, fight. Some 
men will give money, but not personal attention; some will 
lend the influence of their names, and others refuse it, through 
fear of injuring business. The organizing and directing of the 
movement is a question of business arithmetic which the leader 
should work out before attempting anything. 

Those who read the newspapers and periodicals with any 
care, are familiar with the history of reform work and with 
the facts of life which reform aims to modify. It is gratify- 
ing to note that periodical literature and newspapers give 
unlimited space to news of this kind, and that the readers 
eagerly look for it. It is a misfortune that the people at large 
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have not yet acquired the habit of interpreting the social facts 
about them. Radical movements, such as socialism, are built 
upon interpretations of these facts. While the socialist can 
tell us in a moment the meaning, to his mind, of our corrupt 
politics, tenements, sweatshops, social immorality, and like 
problems, we stop with the knowledge of the fact and fail to 
interpret it by linking it in its relations to past and to 
present. 

The habit of interpreting social facts, of discovering their 
meaning and relation to progress, will come only from judi- 
cious training. Hence, while the thought is not closely related 
to these papers, which have a practical aim, it may not be 
out of place to refer to it. A generation can solve the prob- 
lems of the following generation more easily than it can solve 
its own. Attempts to remedy present problems will result to 
some extent in makeshifts. But wise foresight, careful calcula- 
tion of the trend of things, will enable a generation to secure 
to its successor the advantages of preparation for problems to 
come. If this be true, education assumes at once a command- 
ing role. It and religion have a specific social’ duty to the 
future. Our best wisdom, our holiest influences, our dearest 
treasures should be concentrated in the schoolroom, and our 
noblest characters, conscious of a splendid mission, should there 
mould hearts and minds to meet the duties of life with wis- 
dom and strength. If Church and School and State commence 
to-day the solution of to-morrow’s problems, we can tolerate 
the evils which we now see, in the hope that they at least who 
follow us may see goodness universal, social service a re- 
spected law, and brotherhood a fact. 








A CATHOLIC AND THE BIBLE. 
III. 


BY THE REVEREND JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


MY DEAR SIR: 

The argument against the Bible, drawn from the existence 
of irreconcilable passages in the text itself, is not a new one. 
It had been raised before the time of St. Justin Martyr, who 
in treating of it wrote: ‘‘I will never dare to think or say 
that the Scriptures contradict themselves; but if any place in 
Scripture seems to be of this kind, and wears such an ap- 
pearance, I, persuaded that no part of Scripture can contradict 
any other part, shall rather declare that I do not understand.” 
Ever since, theologians and scripturists have followed in St. 
Justin’s footsteps; and by recurring to some sound general 
principles, or, in the case of some particular puzzles, to various 
less satisfactory resources, they very rarely found themselves 
reduced to his final alternative. 

The first and most inclusive fact that we may invoke is 
that there is no existing text which we can be sure is abso- 
lutely conformable to the original as it left the hand of the 
inspired author. Innumerable transcriptions intervene between 
us and him. Again, we depend, to a great extent, on transla- 
tions. Hence many of the apparent contradictions may be the 
result of carelessness or ignorance on the part of the tran- 
scribers, or of inaccurate work done by translators. Such mis- 
takes may have easily occurred, and, doubtless, did occur, 
especially in the case of numbers, dates, and proper names, 
precisely the subjects which provide most of the difficulties. 
The Scriptures as they exist to day,* ‘Have behind them a long 
history, and have undergone many vicissitudes. Faults of care- 
less copyists, faults of unskilful correctors, involuntary errors, 
and voluntary ones, too; I know that all this sort of thing 
exists in the Sacred Books; I know that these variations 
multiply, the further we get from the originals, and that God 
has not intervened miraculously to prevent natural causes from 
introducing corruptions into the text, provided that religious 

* La Bible et I Histoire, p. 60, 
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truth is not endangered.” When the Church answers for the 
substantial accuracy of the Vulgate, she does not assert that 
it is absolutely exact in every detail. This plea alone bars out 
many of the objections. 

But others remain. The older exegetes disposed of all, by 
hook or by crook. But their successors, who .have to deal 
with a well-informed, critical age, admit that many of the 
solutions are merely verbal, and that after all legitimate deduc- 
tions are made for errors of transcribers and copyists, when all 
is said and done, in many cases text stands in conflict with 
text, and narrative clashes with narrative. 

Facing the situation boldly and straightforwardly, our 
present scholars, as strongly convinced as were their ancestors 
that the Bible is inspired and, therefore, the word of God, but 
convinced, also, that to meet the opponents of the Bible with 
ineffectual denials, gratuitous assumptions, or disingenuous 
evasions, is ruinous to the cause of truth, have sought and 
found a more excellent way. As we have seen, the scientific 
notions reflected in the Bible cannot be reconciled with the 
acknowledged science of our day, nevertheless the Bible is to 
be held free from error, because the erroneous notions are not 
affirmed or taught by the sacred writer. In like manner, when 
approaching the places that seem to offer grounds for the 
charge of self-contradiction against the Scriptures, we must 
distinguish between what is merely related, recited, quoted, 
and what is categorically affirmed by the writer. We must 
examine whether the author is merely drawing from some 
document, the veracity of which he does not guarantee, or is, 
on the contrary, making a statement for which he assumes full 
responsibility.* ‘‘ The historian,’ observes Father Prat, ‘‘ does 
not always speak in his own name; he often relates the 
opinions or the sayings of others. His réle is then confined 
to being a faithful reporter, and, while he is always bound to 
be truthful, it is not necessary that all the things related by 
him be true. To impute to him the errors in some false state- 
ment, which he is merely reciting on the responsibility of 
another person, is to ignore the laws of history, and the 
nature of the human mind.” An instance which just occurs 
to me will help to bring out the idea. The other day I 
picked up an old book of sermons, in which texts of Scripture 

* [b., p. 40. 
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are extensively employed with good effect. In one place the 
preacher says: My brethren, the Holy Ghost tells us that 
“The congregation of the hypocrite is barren, and fire shall de- 
vour their tabernacles, who love to take bribes” (Job. xv. 34). 
Now the ethical import of this declaration is unexceptionable ; 
the threat it carries has, sometimes, been made good. But the 
Holy Ghost, or the inspired writer, does not assert it. He 
merely states that it was part of the equivocal consolation ad- 
ministered to Job by his friend Eliphaz the Themanite. Now, 
this preacher’s method of handling this text is only a little less 
critical than that of many assailants of the Bible, and, if the 
truth is to be told, of just as many defenders. Two incom- 
patible texts are put side by side. Behold, says the rationalist, 
the Book of God asserting two contradictories. No, no; replies 
the orthodox opponent, these statements are not contradictories 
—and he talks of errors of copyists and mystic meanings, 
falls back upon a maybe, or, if driven to desperation, with a 
fine disregard for the meaning of words, he will, to borrow 
the example used by Cardinal Newman, prove to you that one 
blind man is two blind men, and coming out of Jericho is the 
same as going into Jericho. Neither party to the quarrel 
thinks of asking whether the inspired writer makes himself 
responsible for the conflicting statements; and the rationalist 
has the best of the argument.* ‘“‘ The historian,’ says Father 
Prat, ‘makes a narrative his own only when he approves it 
expressly, or implicitly. When he does not thus pledge him- 
self, the words recited may be true, they may be false; and 
this is for the reader to decide according to the ordinary laws 
of historical criticism; for ‘while it is true that they were 
said, it is not sure that they are true.’ The expression is from 
St. Augustine.” 

The principle, therefore, is old enough, in itself, but it never 
before received the wide application that is made of it by the 
new exegesis, for it is now extended to cover not only the 
passages and narratives which the writer explicitly declares to 
be citations or compilations, but many others, where no source 
is mentioned. An instance of each kind from Father Prat 
will suffice to set forth the positions of the new and of the 
old school, with their respective values. ‘An enormous 
amount of erudition has been spent in solving the antilogies 

* Jb., p. 42. 
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of the Book of Machabees. The intention was good, the task 
praiseworthy, but it might have been simplified by neglecting 
the objections, which fall of themselves. Is the eulogy passed 
on the Romans excessive, is the capture of Antiochus—en- 
tirely unknown to profane historians—controverted ? Perhaps. 
But how will you prove that all this was not /o/d to Judas 
Machabeus? The reputed victory of six thousand Jews over 
one hundred thousand Galatians appears to you incredible. 
Very good; but the account of this feat is found in a dis- 
course of the commander-in-chief who speaks on hearsay, or, 
perhaps, with a note of exaggeration. The story about the 
ark and the sacred fire preserved by Jeremias smacks, we are 
told, of the legendary. That is of no importance. The in- 
spired author is not responsible for it. He confines himself to 
transcribing a letter addressed to the Egyptian Jews by their 
Palestinian brethren referring to some writing—authentic, or 
spurious, it matters not—of the prophet Jeremias.” The con- 
tradictory stories concerning the death of Epiphanes, a diffi- 
culty that floored honest commentators of the old school, dis- 
appears with the same explanation. This is a case of explicit 
citation. 

But there are irreconcilable texts, it can be urged, in many 
places, where there is no mention, by the writer, of any docu- 
ment or oral authority. The difficulties in your friend’s list 
are of this kind—the contradictory accounts of the meeting of 
Saul and David, and conflicting dates in the Books of Kings 
and Paralipomenon. The list might be indefinitely increased. 
It is true that the authors do not declare, in so many words, 
that they are merely citing, but, the new school holds, there 
are implicit citations. That is to say that, though very often, 
owing to translations and obscurities of language, and, on our 
part, want of knowledge that was common property in the 
time of the sacred writer, the indications have become almost 
obliterated for us, there did exist for his contemporaries ample 
notice that, in the places providing our difficulties, the sacred 
author was not making statements on his own account, but 
merely repeating what somebody else had said or written. 
The name of Cainan in the patriarchal genealogy, as given by 
St. Luke, is not found in the corresponding list in Genesis.* 
“This has been,” says Father Prat, ‘a veritable Chinese puz- 
zle for the exegetes; they send the reader from Genesis to St. 

*1b., P. 54. 
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Luke, and from St. Luke to Genesis. If they touch the diffi- 
culty, it is often to tell us that they see no way out. And 
that is the last word of the honest Pereira on the subject.” 
What is Father Prat’s solution? Simply that St. Luke copies 
from the Septuagint without offering any guarantee for the 
accuracy of that translation of the original Hebrew. Implicit 
citations is the open sesame, which solves the problem of his- 
torical contradictions that refuse to be got rid of in any other 
way. 

The new school then, as you are now able to see, can 
meet victoriously all the attacks made on the Bible in the 
name of science, history, or criticism. To accept it, however, 
is to admit that modern criticism, much of which has been the 
work of non-Catholics, and even of non-Christians, has made 
good a great many of its contentions against traditional inter- 
pretation. No wonder, then, that with the strong tendency to 
conservatism everywhere dominating our theology, many should 
eye the new leaders with suspicion, and consider their method 
a dangerous concession to the enemy, if not indeed an intro- 
duction of the fateful horse within the walls of Ilium. Hence 
the ideas of the school have been assailed with mutterings 
about “Protestant infiltrations”; ‘‘ disguised rationalism”; and 
other cognate reproaches. So the leaders when presenting 
their methods are compelled frequently to speak in a key that 
suggests the surgeon urging that some proposed operation is 
safe; and warning the friends of the sick man who refuse 
their consent that unless decayed matter is removed the patient 
cannot regain his health. Father Lagrange reminds the ultra- 
conservative that when St. Thomas introduced Aristotelianism 
he, too, was accused of innovation and of bringing the wolf 
into the fold. The Archbishop of Paris solemnly condemned 
the innovator, and the Dominican habit worn by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury did not impede that prelate’s arm when 
he, too, launched a bolt against his audacious Sicilian brother. 

Replying to a scholastic theologian who attacked him, 
Father Prat defines the logical situation: * ‘‘ Naturally he (the 
theologian) will not hear of implicit citations. If the word itself 
is offensive to him, I shall not obstinately stick to it. But he 
forgets to tell us what he is to substitute for the thing, and, 
notwithstanding the repugnance he would feel in facing the 
real facts of the case, the reader expected him to do so. It is 

* Jb., p. 40. 
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not a matter for spinning phrases, for shifty tricks and shuf- 
fling, if there are no explicit citations in the Bible, there are 
errors. Will the learned theologian accept this second alter- 
native?” And the critics claim the right to take into their 
hands the delicate and momentous task of determining, except 
in any case where the Church herself may have settled the 
question, when implicit citations are present: * ‘‘ These questions 
belong less to the theologian and the exegete than to the critics 
and the philosophers, for they concern the rules of literary 
form and the general laws of discourse. When the critics and 
the philosophers will have pronounced their verdict, there will 
be nothing for the theologians to do but acquiesce in the decision, 
unless they mean to deny the assertion of Leo XIII. that the 
Scriptures address men in a human language.” t 

When discussing the legendary character of some parts of 
the Pentateuch, Father Lagrange, as I told you, states that 
the history of the fall is to be distinguished from the other 
histories and considered on a different plane. I need hardly 
tell you the reason of this discrimination. When the critic 
turns to this subject, he is in presence of a dogma of the 
Church. Such topics as Lot’s wife and the Dead Sea marvels 
do not directly involve any dogmatic doctrine. Provided that 
the critic safeguards the doctrine of inspiration, he may, shod 
in his historical and linguistic learning, run over the whole 
of this field, zxoffenso pede, in full liberty. But when he ap- 
proaches the fall, from the burning bush comes the supernal 
voice bidding him put off the shoes from his feet, for the 
ground on which he treads is holy. Faithful to his duty and 
his professions, Father Lagrange remembers that where dogma 
is concerned the critic and the exegete must, before every- 
thing else, consult the Church’s teaching and be guided by it. 
This is the specific difference, the fixed, ineradicable character- 
istic, which profoundly differentiates Catholic from rationalistic 
criticism, however frequently a careless or defective eye may . 
fail to perceive it. So, Father Lagrange declares that he 
places by itself the history of original sin.t ‘ Not,” he adds, 

* 1b., p. 56. 

tAn able article'in the Catholic University Bulletin, for January, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Poels, a member of the Biblical Commission, advocating the views of Father Lagrange’s 
school, concludes with the following words: ‘‘ To weight Christianity with a view of biblical 


history which, when confronted with the facts, is at once seen to be refuted by them, is a 
responsibility which no Catholic would take upon himself if he realized it.” 


t La Methode Historique, p, 217. 
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“that I desire to affirm that all the circumstances of the 
account are historic.” For his opinion on this point he refers 
his reader to his article in the Revue Biblique (1897, p. 341). 
As he had, in the course of his exposition, shown purely oral 
tradition to have very limited powers for preserving, without 
distortion, through a long period of time, the memory of a 
fact, he warns his readers not therefore rashly to conclude that, 
in the present matter, he denies the power of tradition to have 
preserved the essential fact, for he believes it quite possible 
that tradition may have preserved the memory of a fall for 
thousands of years. ‘‘ But,” he proceeds,* “if we suppose, for 
argument’s sake, dato, non concesso, that such a transmission 
was impossible, we have then to see whether original sin, 
which eludes any proof by history, is, or is not, part of reve- 
lation. It is part of revelation; this is certain. We must 
therefore conclude that it has been revealed.” And he explicitly 
formulates his position: ‘‘I believe, then, in original sin, 
because of the declaration of the Church, I believe in it, ac- 
cording to the sense in which she understands it; but, this 
dogmatic point placed on one side and established on the 
immovable rock of revelation, there is no difficulty in the way 
of assigning to primitive history its proper character, although 
this was not understood by the ancients.” 

Thus, while ready to appreciate the fruits of sound criti- 
cism, where criticism has a legitimate field, and looking to the 
infallible Church for direction in all that appertains to the unity 
of faith, our critics use the liberty which the Church accords, 
and, through the mouth of Leo XIII., exhorts them to exercise. 
They exercise it not in a spirit of wantonness, but with a 
sobriety befitting the sacred interests engaged, which they 
believe are to be best protected, to-day, by the withdrawal 
from circulation of a quantity of opinions that, after having 
long been accepted as legal tender, are now seriously depre- 
ciated. Who doubts that the process will but enhance the 
Church’s own sterling gold, and place her credit beyond sus- 
picion? If drafts drawn upon her have been dishonored, it can 
be shown that she never endorsed them. 

I have dwelt on this matter in order to show you how 
misleading is the charge made by your friend, Professor M 5 
who, indeed, only repeats the words of countless others, “ that 
the Church, from Galileo’s time, has committed herself, all along 

* /b., pp. 218, 219. 
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the line, to the veracity of the Bible as science and history.” 
No infallible authority was compromised, we maintain, when 
the Inquisition declared that the theory of the earth’s diurnal 
motion was heretical. No infallible voice ever confirmed the 
views of theologians, scripturists, prelates, or congregations, 
who taught that the Bible, from Genesis to Machabees is strictly 
historical, wherever it wears the appearance of history. To the 
instructed Catholic nowhere is there clearer evidence of the 
divine providence that watches over the Church than in the 
history of theology and biblical interpretation. When we 
observe that the entire world for hundreds of years accepted 
without a suspicion of the truth the ancient notions about the 
universe, and that they were woven, at a thousand points, into 
the network of theology; that, more than once, powerful in- 
terests strove for dogmatic confirmation of opinions that are 
now undermined; that councils and popes, in circumstances 
where the infallible prerogative was not in play, lent their 
names to views that have not stood the test of time; and yet, 
after all this age-long “‘clash of Yea and Nay,” occurring often 
in an atmosphere charged with the fiercest domestic odium 
theologicum, the Church can still, with serene confidence, say 
to scientist and historian and critic: Which of you can convict 
me of error? When we remember all this we see the fulfilment 
of the unfailing promise. 

Where, however, the Church has guarded silence theologians 
have often spoken in peremptory tones; only to provide, in 
the long run, demonstration that if the Church is infallible, 
men are not, however zealous and learned. The world at 
large, not having the knowledge necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the infallible and the non-infallible magisterium, usually 
takes for granted that whatever is taught in the Church is 
taught authoritatively by the Church. Strangers learn, from 
oral exposition, or through books and publications, carrying 
more or less official approbation, that something or other is 
supposed to be Catholic doctrine. They may have had occa- 
sion to observe that some Catholic, who has ventured to con- 
trovert the point, is summarily dealt with by his superior. 
They unde-stand how thorough is the organization of the 
Church, how great the vigilance exercised over doctrine; and 
they assume that the teaching in question carries the fuil sanc- 
tion of the highest authority. All the while it may be but an 
Opinion. It finally turns out to be incorrect, and the Church 


. 
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is made to bear the obloquy. The business of showing that 
the Church had never sanctioned it is turned over to the next 
generation of apologists. Meanwhile, however, another telling 
fact is furnished to counsel for the prosecution in the case 
of SCIENCE versus CATHOLICISM. I shall show you easily that 
although sometimes attended by these disadvantages, the con- 
servative spirit of theology, speaking generally, has been, not 
alone useful, but absolutely necessary. Meanwhile, however, 
we might with profit compare the past and present of some 
historically important opinion which exemplifies the process 
that has supplied our assailants with specious arguments against 
the Church. Let us take the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, or first five books of the Bible. We shall not go back 
to the days when criticism was in its cradle, when Bossuet, 
’aigle de Meaux, swooped down upon old Richard Simon and 
tore him to pieces for daring to publish a ‘‘ mass of impieties,” 
one of which was the opinion that Moses was not the sole 
and exclusive author of the Pentateuch. By the year 1885 
criticism had asserted itself. Through a long series of battles 
with science, over such questions as the formation of the earth, 
the age of man, and the universality of the deluge, theologians 
had learned, again and again, that “to fight involves the risk 
of being beaten”—the expression is from Father Clarke, S.]J., 
In that year, when Gladstone, in the name of orthodox Prot- 
estantism, was making a final and ineffectual stand, in Eng- 
land, for the scientific accuracy of Genesis, there appeared in 
France an elaborate defense of the Bible. The author, a 
learned member of an order devoted to the education of the 
clergy, professed to meet the critics of the Bible on their own 
ground. In the first volume of his work he announced that 
he would foil rationalism with its own weapons; he would, if 
the expression is not beneath the dignity of the subject, keep 
strictly to the rules of the game.* ‘‘ Betaking ourselves,’”’ so 
ran his challenge, ‘‘to the field of battle, we shall close with 
our adversaries, employing the same arms as they use to attack 
us. They appeal to criticism, to archeology, to history; we 
do the same. Our rule shall be to follow the most rigorously 
scientific method. We shall not invoke the authority of the 
Church, since we have to do with those who deny it. We 
shall study the text itself with all the resources that are at our 


* Les Livres Saints et la Critique Rationaliste. Par F. Vigouroux. Tome I., p. 57 
(Ed. 1890). 
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disposal, and we shall prove that, in spite of difficulties and 
obscurities, which are sometimes insoluble, from causes which 
we have indicated above, there is not a single objection solidly 
established against the Bible and capable of casting doubt on 
its divine origin.” The work was hailed with joy. The author 
was thanked for having so victoriously accomplished the task 
he had undertaken. The bishop who gave the necessary zm- 
primatur declared that it demonstrated how every new dis- 
covery but bore fresh testimony to the veracity of everything 
related by the sacred authors. Furthermore, he affirmed that 
the work, ‘‘ sérieuse et harmonique avec les vraies données de 
la science,” reduced the whole vain structure of criticism, 
English, German, and French, to a heap of ruins. The highest 
honors had frequently been conferred for apologetic services 
much less esteemed. But the rules of his congregation—in har- 
mony with his own character—forbade any of its members to 
accept ecclesiastical dignities. He acquired, however, a prestige 
and an academic authority which has imposed the necessity 
of exercising extreme prudence and circumspection on later 
writers who do not see eye to eye with him in many problems. 

Now, the very first thesis that the author undertakes to 
establish is that, with the exception of the account of the 
patriarch’s own funeral, and a very few other absolutely insig- 
nificant trifles, Moses wrote the Pentateuch, ‘“‘ dans sa substance 
et dans sa totalité.” Then the two hundred odd pages which 
contain the proof are ushered in with the strongest assurance 
that the question is a capital one: ‘‘The Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch is the foundation on which stands the whole bibli- 
cal edifice, and, consequently, the Jewish and the Christian 
religion.” To give it up, the author says in an amplified way, 
would be to abandon the entire reasonable basis of our faith 
at the bidding of rationalism. Christian tradition, so runs the 
proof, all the Fathers and all the doctors, all Catholic com- 
mentators in. all ages, the Council of Trent, the Church, and 
our Lord himself, all testify in unmistakable terms that Moses 
is the author of the Pentateuch.’”’ The work passed as a 
satisfactory, accurate exposition of Catholic teaching; for no- 
body rose then to protest that the question of the Mosaic 
authorship is of no such vital importance to Christianity ; 
a non-Catholic consulting it would assume that in it he had 


the teaching of the Church; and if he should afterwards find 
VOL. LXXXI.—6 
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that belief in the Mosaic authorship was given up by Catholics, 
he would note the fact as another instance of variation 
on the part of the Church. It has been given up; for it 
was a mere exegetical opinion. The composite authorship 
of the Pentateuch is now looked upon by our scholars as 
established beyond dispute. In 1900 Father von Hummelauer 
declared, before a Catholic congress, that even some parts of 
Deuteronomy were written by the prophet Samuel, that is to 
say, three hundred years after the death of Moses. The exclu- 
sively Mosaic authorship is an opinion that has gone to join 
St. Augustine’s belief about the incorruptibility of the peacock’s 
flesh. Yet the vigilant eye of the High Priest detects no rent 
in the veil of the Temple; no Jeremias announces that the 
stones of the sanctuary are scattered at the head of every street. 
Nevertheless, out of the incident a Draper or a White will manu- 
facture another empty charge against the unchanging Church. 
Somebody, commenting on the views presented to the 
Catholic Congress at Munich by our leaders concerning the 
composite authorship of Deuteronomy, remarked that, if one 
wished to take the affair au trayigue, one might make over it 
a fine apostrophe to Bossuet, the gendarme of tradition. Who, 
however, shall say that there is not a tragic side to the drama? 
Literature holds few deeper tragedies than the pages in which 
Renan relates the loss of his faith—a tragedy not merely of 
an individual soul, but of countless others who have been in- 
oculated with the virus of unbelief by the arch-rationalist. 
He has told the world that he lost his faith in the Church 
because his philological studies led him to conclusions at vari- 
ance with the opinions held by his teachers upon many biblical 
points: “It is no longer possible,” he said, ‘‘to maintain that 
the second part of Isaias is really of Isaias. The book of 
Daniel, which orthodoxy refers to the time of the Captivity, 
was composed in 169, or 170, B. Cc. The Book of Judith is a 
historical impossibility. The assignment of the Pentateuch to 
Moses cannot be sustained. And to deny that several parts 
of Genesis resemble myths is to commit one’s self to taking as 
rigorously historical the accounts of the terrestrial paradise, 
the forbidden fruit, and the Ark of Noah.” ‘ Now,” he goes 
on, “no one is a Catholic who departs, on even one of these 
points, from the traditional thesis.’ How far the man was 
responsible for this erroneous reasoning, and for the fatal step 
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which, he says, resulted frcm it, is not a question for human 
judges to decide. One thing is certain. If his studies proved 
to him clearly and convincingly that some theological or exe- 
getical interpretation was erroneous, he ought to have concluded, 
not that the Church was teaching error, but that the incrimi- 
nated opinion was a merely human one, for which the Church 
had never made herself responsible, and that, in due time, the 
error would be relegated to its proper place. In fact, to-day, 
understanding the term “‘ resemble myths” in Father Lagrange’s 
sense, there is not one point in the catalogue of instances 
above mentioned on which sound Catholic exegetes do not 
accept the view which Renan imagined to be incompatible with 
orthodoxy.* 

The Scriptural interpretations of any particular time re- 
semble theology, which, as the late Father Hogan wrote, 
“comprises a great variety of elements of very unequal value 
—dogmas of faith, current doctrines, opinions freely debated, 
theories, inferences, conjectures, proofs of all degrees of cogency, 
from scientific demonstration down to intimations of the 
feeblest kind.” The work of sifting the chaff from the wheat, 
in this mass, is carried on incessantly, and with special vigor 
at present when new knowledge pours in on all sides. In the 
prosecution of this work the Catholic critic looks primarily to 
the Church for guidance. When he finds that some obsolete 
conviction of merely human origin is to be laid aside, instead 
of saying to the Church, as did Renan, you have misled me, 
his words are: They shall perish, but thou remainest; and all 
of them shall grow old like a garment; and as a vesture thou 
shalt change them, and they shall be changed, but thou art 
always the self-same, and thy years shall not fail. 

We are now close upon the other point on which I 
promised you some remarks—the opposition of the Church to 
science. But they must be deferred till another occasion. 
Meanwhile Believe me, 

Yours fraternally, ee 

* The Benedictine scholar, Dom Hildebrand H6pfi, cites, with approval, from Father 
Christian Pesch, S.J., the following statement: ‘‘The question whether Judith and Esther 
are historical works, or merely didactic and prophetic writings in the semblance of history, is 
to be decided by the literary critic, and is not to be solved by any theory of inspiration."’ He 
says of Tobias, Judith, and Esther: ‘‘ We should be inclined to regard them as history, out 
of reverence for tradition ; but we should not hold out stubbornly against criticism if it proves 


that they are not real history."—Das Biich der Biicher. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1904, pp. 
162, 77. 





RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REVEREND THOMAS McMILLAN C-.S.P. 


meee S a powerful advocate of Home Rule for Ireland, 

m the Right Honorable John Morley, M. P., 

showed a commendable sense of justice, com- 

bined with an accurate knowledge relating to 

the welfare of the British Empire. For this 

reason it seems unfair to charge him with a desire to please 

his non-Conformist friends at any cost by a statement calculated 

to strengthen them in their unwise and unjust hostility to the 

law of England, which permits the recognition of Church 

Schools together with a proportionate share of the public funds. 

Such an accusation, however, may be fairly put forth in view 

of the report of his speech to his constituents after his return 

from America, published January 18, 1905, in the London 
Times as follows: 


Mr. Morley said there was no country where religion 
was more genuine or more earnest. The Common Schools 
of the United States were practically confined to secular 
instruction, yet nowhere in the world was religious knowl- 
edge more general. 


This is-a sweeping declaration for a man to make who 
knows fully the meaning of words, and is not a member of 
any Church. His previous studies at home and abroad have 
not been in the direction to qualify him for deciding on the 
requisite conditions to promote religious knowledge throughout 
the whole world. The facts of the case are against the state- 
ment made by the distinguished biographer of Mr. Gladstone; 
and his constituents, as honest men, should seek elsewhere 
more reliable information than was given to them by their 
representative in Parliament. 

Some of the facts not discovered by Mr. Morley were stated 
by the editor of the Brooklyn Zag/e, January 29, 1905, who 
is a sturdy advocate of Protestant ascendancy, though quite 
willing to enroll Catholics among the supporters of his paper. 
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Evidently he had in mind abundant material based on present 
conditions when he wrote these words: 


DECLINING FAITH, INCREASING CRIME. 


Although the average of men behave better than they 
used to do, and although the average of right conduct 
makes the infraction thereof more noticeable and obnoxious, 
it is not to be denied that in this country, at least, the 
moralities are less strict than they were half a century ago. 
If it is objected that few of the many murders are com- 
mitted by Americans, it is none the less true that a moral 
obtuseness is shown by Americans of a class that would 
once have committed suicide if discovered in the plots and 
rogueries which have been promulgated and shared by men 
of the highest financial standing. . . . We cannot close 
our eyes to those measures in the legislatures of the states, 
and even of the nation, which have for their object the 
personal enrichment of men who frame the bills. The 
revelations of moral rottenness that have been made in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
and Philadelphia have been discouraging to preachers of 
the ascendant tendencies of democracy, and in our Senate 
seats have been notoriously bought, and held after their 
occupants have been repudiated by the entire body. 

These manifestations have been attributed to the lax 
and partial enforcements of the law, but that merely shifts 
the blame from the wrongdoers to the bar, the judiciary, 
and the agencies for prosecution, reform, and punishment. 
The courts will be pure where the people are pure. It is 
the entire American people that is at fault. But it is 
observable that as crime has increased Church-going has 
decreased. This again may not instance the decay of faith, 
but only of discontent with Church methods, and of conces- 
sions to the world's lures that are cast out so freely on 
Sunday, but that in themselves imply nothing of the irre- 
ligious. It is to be feared, however, that religious faith 
has lost its hold on ;millions, and that among those millions 
are many who need the corrective of fear. 

It is hard to believe that men who sincerely believed 
in the felicity or the pains of a hereafter should go so low 
as men have done in finance, in politics, in business, for the 
gain of a few years. Men organize ship building trusts 
that are swindles, and not one of them is indicted or punished. 
Manufacturers of food products . . . injure the health 
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of the community without a seeming twinge of conscience. 
Men about to undertake a crime take expert legal advice 
in advance, and secure expensive counsel with the profits 
of their undertaking, and it is seldom that public opinion 
expresses contempt for them. Officials elected by the 
people prove false to their trusts, and it is impossible to 
bring them to trial. Graft is everywhere, and the dollar 
is above the Deity. 

Hitherto the Churches have concerned themselves largely 
with matters of doctrine. . . . But now the Church con- 
fronts a real evil, and there is need of union to suppress it. 
Mere lack of faith does not concern the people of a free country, 
but crime does, whether it arises from this lack or other- 
wise. We want less killing, less stealing, less of Wall 
Street, less rowdyism and obscenity, less corruption in 
politics, less carelessness on moral questions in society. If 
ethics are a slow growth of the socialized state, their 
destruction is appallingly facile, and they must be recon- 
structed at a cost of centuries of effort, unless the moral 
effects of faith are restored to us. For that restoration the 
Churches of all faiths should work in harmony. 


Similar declarations to the above have been published in 


previous years by the Brooklyn Lag/e, whose editor holds a 
high position in the educational department of New York State. 
The most notable was on the occasion of an alarming exhibit 
of youthful depravity in a select residence district of Brooklyn, 
which provided the background for the following editorial: 


Right and wrong in the affairs of conduct are not mat- 
ters of instinct; they have to be learned, just as really in 
fact as history or handicrafts. Is this knowledge being 
imparted to our children in any efficient way and by any 
efficient teachers? Is the public school doing it? Is the 
Church doing it? Are fathers and mothers doing it? We 
are compelled to say No to all these queries. . . . The 
truth is, we are taking for granted a moral intelligence 
which does not exist. We are leaning upon it, depending 
upon it, trusting to it, and it is not there. 

Our whole machinery of education, from the kindergarten 
up to the university, is perilously weak at this point. We 
have multitudes of youths and grown men and women who 
have no more intelligent sense of what is right and wrong 
than had so many Greeks of the time of Alcibiades. 
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The great Roman Catholic Church . . . is unquestion- 
ably right in the contention that the whole system as it now 
exists is morally a negation. 

The great company of educators and the whole Ameri- 

can community need to be sternly warned that if morality 
cannot be specifically taught in the, public schools without 
admitting religious dogma, then religious dogma may have 
to be taught in them. For righteousness is essential to a 
people’s very existence. And righteousness does not come 
by nature any more than reading or writing does. 
We are within measurable distance of the time when enti 
may for its own sake go on its knees to any factor which 
can be warranted to make education compatible with and 
inseparable from morality, letting that factor do it on its 
own terms and teach therewith whatsoever it lists. 


The Century Magazine, November, 1903, published the arti- 
cle which contained these words: 


Indeed, the number of crimes committed by the highly 
educated is an alarming feature of the situation. The list 
ot defaulting bookkeepers, bank-tellers, clerks, and college 
graduates constantly lengthens, reflecting a lurid light upon 
the theories of those who attempt to account for the origin 
of all sin, vice, and crime by ignorance. 


Reasons for dissatisfaction with the results of the education 
of the negro were presented by Governor Candler, of Georgia, 
in his annual message. Strict justice demanding only that the 
negro shall have expended on his schools his own share of the 
taxes, the Governor attempts to show that philanthropy and 
interests of the State do not require greater expenditure. He 


says: 
“ If by education in the text-books taught in the schools 
crime was diminished, as many of us at one time hoped 
would be the case, there might be some reason for im- 
posing even heavier taxes upon our people for the support 

of schools. But this is not true, for it is a startling fact, 
established by the experience of thirty years, that, while 
under our system of free schools illiteracy has rapidly de- 
creased, especially among our colored population, crime has 
much more rapidly increased among them. . . . Ninety 
per cent of the crimes committed by negroes are committed 

by those who have had the opportunities of free schools, 
and only ten per cent by the ex-slaves, who are illiterate, 
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while ninety per cent of the property acquired by the race 
since emancipation is in the hands of the ex-slaves and not 
in the hands of those educated in the free schools. 


Further testimony bearing on the point raised by Mr. 
Morley, on the relations between secular instruction and reli- 
gious knowledge, is here given from very competent witnesses. 

Rev. Hamilton Schuyler, Rector of Trinity Church, Trenton, 
New Jersey, December, 1902: 


Another point, which it seems to me calls for our 
admiration, is the supreme importance attributed by Roman 
Catholics to the religious education of their children. View- 
ing the matter from this standpoint, we must admit that 
they are justified in establishing their own schools, where 
their children may be taught the religion which they profess. 
The absg&ite necessity of inculcating the truths of religion 
while the child is yet in its most impressionable stage is one 
which is generally recognized by all parties. Bodies other 
than Roman Catholic attempt to do this in Sunday-School. 
Roman Catholics believe that such teaching of religion is 
not sufficient. They desire that religion shall enter into the 
daily life of their child, and that a knowledge of it shall go 
hand in hand with secular studies. Who shall say that they 
are wrong? Certainly the fact that they willingly bear the 
great expense of supporting their parish schools, when 
they might send their children without cost to the public 
schools, is the best evidence that they are animated by 
purely conscientious motives. 


The Methodist writes editorially: 


In our judgment the denominational schools of the land, 
as compared with the purely secular or State schools, are 
on moral grounds incomparably the safer. Our State insti- 
tutions, as a general thing, are the hotbeds of infidelity—not 
less than of vice. That unbelief should be fostered and 
fomented therein is not unnatural. We thoroughly believe 
that our Church should invest at least ten millions of dollars 
in the next ten years in denominational schools. Why? 
Because we belive this system is the AMERICAN ONE AND 
THE ONLY SAFE ONE.—JLiterary Digest, Vol. VII., No. 7. 


President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, before the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association of Boston, November, 1896: 
The public school must do more than it has been doing 
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if it is to be a real educator of youth and an effective sup- 
_ porter of the State. It puts the pen of knowledge in the 
child’s hand, but fails to open the treasures of wisdom to his 
heart and mind. Of what use is it to teach a child how to 
read, if he cares to read nothing but the sensational accounts 
ofcrime? ‘These people who know how to read and write 
and cipher, and know little else,—these are the people who 
furnish fuel for A. P. A. fanaticism; who substitute theoso- 
phy for religion, passion for morality, impulse for reason, 
crazes and caprice for conscience and the Constitution. 


From the Educational Review, February, 1898: 


A little less than fifty per cent of all the children of our 
country frequent any Sunday-School. The meaning of these 
figures is simply overwhelming. More than one-half of the 
children of this land now receive no religious education. 

Even this feature does not show all the truth. It 
seems to admit that those who attend Sunday-School are 
receiving proper religious instruction; but every one knows 
this cannot be granted.—Dr. Levi Seeley, of the State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. /. 


Dr. Wallace Radcliffe (Presbyterian) : 


In our Church-life we recognize the Trinity: home, 
school, and Church, a triple cord not easily broken. The 
home is a school, the school is a home. It is an unintelligible 
Christianity which loses sight of this important factor (the 
school) in our Church. . . . It is something that your 
children go to school; it is more that they go to a school 
of your own religious belief. Therefore we summon you to 
bring up your children in your own faith. Let us establish 
schools . . . and teach our religious convictions.— 
Washington, D. C., October 7, rgoo. 


Rev. Dr. E. T. Wolf, Professor at Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, before the Evangelical Alliance: 


Moral training has, for the most part, been cast out of our 
public schools. Every faculty, except the highest and 
noblest, is exercised and invigorated; but the crowning 
faculty—that which is designed to animate and govern all 
others—is contemptuously ignored; and, unless its education 
can be secured, our young men and women will be graduated 
from our schools as moral imbeciles. This country is facing 
a grave social problem.—7Zhe Philadelphia Press, December 
4, 190l. 
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Professor William James, of Harvard, received that univer- 
sity’s degree of LL.D., and made a speech after the com- 
mencement dinner, which has attracted wide attention. The 
following passages have an especial interest for those who 
hold to Catholic educational ideals: 


The old notion that book-learning can be a panacea for 
the vices of society, lies pretty well shattered to-day. I 
say this in spite of certain utterances of the president of 
this university to the teachers last year. That sanguine- 
hearted man seemed then to think that if the schools would 
only do their duty better, social vice might cease. But vice 
will never cease. Every level of culture breeds its own 
peculiar brand of it, as sure as one soil breeds sugar cane 
and another soil breeds cranberries. If we were asked that 
disagreeable question: What are the bosom-vices of the level 
of culture which our land and day have preached? we 
should be forced, I think, to give the still more disagree- 
able answer, that they are swindling and adroitness, and 
the indulgence of swindling and adroitness and cant, and 
sympathy with cant—natural fruits of that extraordinary 
idealization of success in the mere outward sense of getting 
there, and getting there on as big a scale as we can, which 
characterizes our present generation. What was reason 
given to man for, some satirist has said, except to enable 
him to invent reasons for what he wants to do? We might 
say the same of education. We see college graduates on 
every side of every public question. Harvard men defend 
our treatment of our Filipino allies as a masterpiece of 
policy and duty. Harvard men, as journalists, pride them- 
selves on producing copy for any side that may enlist 
them. There is not a public abuse for which some advo- 
cate may not be found. 

In the successful sense, then in the worldly sense, in 
the club sense, to be a college man, even a Harvard man, 
affords no sure guarantee for anything but a more educated 
cleverness in the service of popular idols and vulgar ends. 


The influence of the Hebrew people in the secular school 
system of the United States has been very potent in certain 
places, and, owing to vigorous protests from their religious 
leaders, the selections for Bible reading are limited exclusively 
to the Old Testament. Non-Conformist advocates of the Bible, 
and the Bible only, in England and elsewhere, should consider 
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this important fact, that the children of Christians in many 
schools may never hear the words of Christ read aloud. From 
this source a more aggressive movement may be expected in 
the near future. According to information which has reached 
the editor of the Ave Maria: 


The school question may still be far from settlement; but 
interest in it is evidently becoming more intense, since Jews 
now atray themselves against Protestants, and a Jewish editor 
is found to advocate some constitutional amendment for the 
preservation of our educational system against its Catholic 
and Protestant opponents. 


The non-orthodox Jews, who see no reason why moral in- 
struction should be given in American schools, are, naturally 
enough, opposed to any change in the existing system. That 
Catholics, besides educating their own children, should be 
taxed for the education of others, does not strike them as being 
in the least unjust. Their own religion is not much to them, 
but this does not at all lessen their antagonism to other 
religions. 

A writer in the Chicago J/sraelite, of recent date, thus de- 
clares himself: 


The Roman Catholic Church is only fighting for the control 
of a portion of the money raised by taxation for school pur- 
poses; the Protestant bigots want the whole of it. The 
Catholic priests would be content to control the primary 
schools—or, rather, to give the children primary education in 
their own way ; the Protestant pastors want to be in control of 
the whole educational system—primary, intermediate, and 
high schools, and the universities in addition. They will not 
accept defeat, and no sooner are Protestant religious exercises 
abolished in a school than they try to sneak them back 
under the guise of unsectarian hymns, prayers, etc. 

It is the Protestant fanatics, with their sectarian hymns and 
prayers, which they insist upon children of other denomina- 
tions listening to, who are a menace and a nuisance. 


The editor of the Jsvaelite writes very frankly in these 
words: 


A considerable number of Protestant Christian representa- 
tive bodies have apparently come to the conclusion that their 
Catholic brethren arrived at some time ago—.¢., that, un- 
less they can control the primary education of the children, 
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they will not be able to keep up their Church membership ; 
and are therefore seeking to reintroduce religious worship, 
Bible reading, singing of sectarian songs, and repeating of 
sectarian prayers in the public schools.. In this they are less 
honest than the Catholics, who admit that it would be wrong 
to force the children of adherents of one faith to receive in- 
struction in another, and therefore boldly and openly ask for 
a division of the school fund among the various sects. These 
Protestant bodies, who are clamoring against the godless 
schools, are not half so decent. They are opposed to any 
division of the public school fund, but they want the whole of 
it used for their exclusive interest, for the ultimate increase 
of the membership of their Churches. 


The LZducational Review for February, 1905, edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, the President of Columbia University, 
contains a notable article by the Rev. James Conway, S.J., in 
which it is estimated that, out of the seventy-five or eighty 
millions who inhabit the United States, not more than twenty- 
three millions profess any definite form of Christianity; and 
of these a considerable number are unbaptized. If the number 
of Catholics be deducted from this total there will remain only 
about ten millions who bave anything more than an external 
bond of union with the Christian Churches. These figures 
should convince Mr. Morley that he was far away from the 
facts when he’ stated that nowhere in the world is religious 
knowledge more general than here in the United States. Such 
a statement, like many others made recently by returning 
English visitors, is not founded on correct information. 

Some good men among the non-Conformists of England, 
who are known to have a sensitive conscience though variable 
im its dictates, could easily have been led astray by the rose- 
colored descriptions given to them of religious conditions here 
across the sea by those claiming to be specialists in education. 
In one of the most extensive of these accounts, by an English ex- 
pert,* there was no adequate mention of the one million or more 
children educated in the Catholic Parish Schools, now officially 
recorded by the United States Commissioner of Education in 
his latest report. A manifest purpose seems to dominate 
much of the fulsome laudation of the “glorious system” of 


* Parliamentary Reports on Educational Subjects: Moral Education in American Schools. 
By Mr. H. Thiselton Mark, of Owens College, Manchester. 
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unsectarian schools, described a short time ago by a loyal 
American as a legalized form of “‘ endowed agnosticism.” 

While there has been much alarmist writing, welcomed by 
certain editors for reasons best known to themselves, it still 
remains an invincible truth that no part of the American Con- 
stitution would be endangered by a just recognition of the 
Parish Schools in their valuable work for public education. 
General taxation to secure free schools would still remain 
in full operation as a necessary measure of safety for uni- 
versal suffrage. The acceptance of examination and inspection 
under State control would amply safeguard the secular studies 
required for citizenship. Catholic citizens stand ready to give 
the largest scope to patriotism, while providing for children, 
at their own expense, a definite and dogmatic system of re- 
ligious knowledge in accordance with the teaching of Christ. 

Under the direction of the Right Reverend Joseph F. 
Mooney, V.G., Chairman of the New York Catholic School 
Board, a report* has been prepared showing number of pupils 
and teachers, and an estimate of the annual cost of mainte- 
nance—about $500,000 for 55,629 children—and close to the 
sum of $10,000,000 invested for Parish School property and 
buildings. For the first time the official report just issued of 
the State Department of Education at Albany, contains a dis- 
tinct mention of the attendance at Catholic Schools in New 
York State. This recognition has been long desired, though 
persistently refused. From the figures here given students of 
educational statistics may now more accurately observe the 
indications of American intellectual and moral progress, espe- 
cially those coming from Europe who have formed erroneous 
conclusions from previous reports. 


FROM CATHOLIC DIRECTORY OF 1905: 


Parish School Students of Colleges | Catholic 
Pupils. and Academies. | Population. 
New York, 55,629 6,094 1,200,000 
Brooklyn, 35,652 1,334 500,000 
Buffalo, 25,112 2,015 195,000 
Rochester, 17,231 323 115,000 
Albany, 15,370 376 "1725755 
Syracuse, 5,100 688 117,500 
Ogdensburg, 3,958 —. 83,500 











158,052 10,830 2,383,755 


* The Parish Schools of New York. A pamphlet of 32 pages. .New York: The Columbus 
Press, 120 West Sixtieth Street. See advertising page for full announcement. 





MADAME. 
BY CLARE SOREL STRONG. 


‘* Unto a low sad strain he set his tale, 
And sang, ‘ Diirch Erdenstiirm nach Himmelsfried.’” 
—Anon. 


9 WANT to tell you about Madame; and about the 
place in which Jane and I met her. You must 
not look for a sensation story. There is incident, 
heaven knows how tragic! But all the mystery 
for Jane and me, and all our guesses, were of 

soul-story motives. I cannot bear to do more than just touch 
upon the tragedy. 

The invalid world, at Meran, is made up of all sorts and 
conditions of men; but most of them have been busy, in their 
various ways, when sickness has laid hold on them, broken 
the ties of daily work and habit, and driven them off to ‘“con- 
valesce ” here—if convalescence be still possible to them, poor 
souls! The butterflies of the world are not interesting acquain- 
tances compared to these, who have led wholesome, thoughtful, 
human lives. 

And then, in every Meran gathering, there is the shadow 
of a great Presence—one that sweetens and sobers society 
marvelously. I mean the shadow of King Death. 

You see that I do not think King Death an unmixed evil. 
Ah, no; with me he is long a familiar presence, an accustomed 
thing and homely; and, moreover, he softens the manners of 
the crowd here as no one else can. He gives us that precious 
thing, a sense of proportion. To take in the notion of him 
widens our minds; and ever afterwards trifles have room to 
look small. Then, again, the Shadow almost kills that ugly 
form of self-love called wounded feelings; and also personal 
vanity, and extreme selfishness and frivolity. 

They tell me were it not for this terrible, but beneficent 
Presence, Meran would be quite unbearable, because of klatsch 
(unkindly chatter is the nearest English expression to that 
formidable untranslatability). 

But I was going to tell about Madame! Monsieur and 
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Madame de Belfort arrived one hot afternoon, when the grape- 
cure was just beginning. The sky and the distances, as you 
looked down the Etschthal, had what in Devonshire is called the 
“blueth ” of Italy. The bare, protruding bones, the very frame- 
work of the grand, yellowish-gray mountains that hang over 
Meran, shimmered in the heat. I wished for a white dress for 
Madame; but she was warmly clad; at least, her colors were 
those of the quiet wood-pigeon—grays and fawns, without the 
touch of “livelier iris’—and that coloring always looks warm. 

“A mere girl has no right to produce such an effect of 
sweetness and gravity,” said Jane, quite indignantly. ‘It is time 
alone that mellows.”’ 

“Perhaps ill-health—” I ventured to say. But the girlish 
grace, the fine rose-mottled alabaster of her cheek, and a Jook of 
strength were all against my suggestion. 

“She is helping some one to alight,” Jane said; ‘‘a stiff old 
gentleman! Perhaps her father!” 

“Or grandfather,” I put in. He had only just come within 
sight of my couch in the balcony-corner. 

The new arrivals, escorted with many bows by our host and 
his staft, were slowly entering, Madame now ostensibly resting on 
the old gentleman’s arm. 

An English guest at our hotel ran up to us an hour later on 
the Gisella promenade. ‘‘Do you know who the newcomers 
are?’’ shecried. ‘‘What a handsome old man! And a lovely 
girl! All the same, an ill-assorted couple as ever I saw! 
They’re French, too, which makes it all the more odd. One 
good thing about mariages-de-convenance is that they’re gen- 
erally planned so that the people are of a suitable age! They’re 
from Paris; so I suppose small bonnets aren’t really the fashion. 
Her’s is distinctly large. Our concierge told me there were 
more than a dozen papers or books—not letters, for I asked— 
waiting here for the gentleman. He has ordered his grapes, 
so as to begin his ‘cure’ to-morrow. But now I must leave 
you. I see Mrs. de Montfort Jones.” 

I did not see Madame again for many days; because, as 
often happens, I was not well enough to leave my room; but 
Jane brought me impressions from the table d’hote. The 
grave young beauty was like a nun, she had a quiet walk, 
a subdued laugh, the sweetest smile, and a concentrated, 
attentive air. Monsieur was full of an old-world courtesy 
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for his beautiful wife. They kept much apart from the other 
guests; but the Viennese professor often had a chat with 
Monsieur; and Jane found, notwithstanding Madame’s perfect 
French, she could speak perfect English. 

Madame's beauty made her the observed of all observers. 
A ‘‘lane” would be formed to see her leave the room. Vol- 
unteers were ever at hand to perform small services. To one 
and all she responded with the same gracious sedateness. 

Jane’s own “impression” was that Madame’s greatest charm 
was the surprise with which she accepted kindnesses. She 
acknowledged politeness with a quick pleasure and gratitude, 
that our host, his servants, and the guests alike, felt to be a 
touching amiability on her part. 

I next saw Madame the evening I reappeared in the Salon. 
Jane insisted on taking me'to a sofa. We were obliged to 
pass by Monsieur’s armchair, and he made way for me. I could 
not but be thankful to him, at that first moment, for making 
me welcome to the sofa, for even putting out his feeble hand 
to help me; and above all, for his gentleness; and I was so 
glad, so glad, when I found I could, in my turn, be useful to 
him ! 

I had a little friend, a Danish boy, and he crept past the 
table on which Monsieur and Madame were playing backgam- 
mon, to come to me with some story about—of all things in 
the world—a beetle! The child and I were often at a loss for 
a word, and my resource under the circumstances was to take 
out my tablets and draw the thing I thought he meant, to see 
if I were right. We chattered and laughed a good deal, you 
may be sure, on the sofa. Between their games, Madame 
turned towards us. 

“TI am longing to see,” she whispered. ‘‘May I not?” 
She held out a hand. The sofa was close to their table. The 
queer scraps of drawings pleased her. “If I might show them 
to my husband?” she pleaded. 

He left off arranging the men on the board, and had an 
undertone conference. I heard Madame say: “You must not 
quite forbid my asking her’; and she bent towards me. 
“Will you be offended?” she asked. ‘You must refuse at 
once, if the request is unreasonable. But you seem to draw 
so easily! Do forgive me in advance. I cannot draw at all, 
unhappily ; and—and my husband’s hand is, still, rather un- 
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steady. He cannot, therefore, maké little illustrations that 
ought to be done at once. Would you do them for him? It 
would be a great favor.” 

“If only I can—” I sighed; hoping, yet fearing. 

Madame glided rapidly away in search of Monsieur’s un- 
successful attempts, while he made’ many courteous little 
speeches. The Danish child begged to be told if pictures of 
beetles were coming, and was wofully disappointed when he 
heard I was only going to “draw” the “patterns in stones.” 

A dance was about to begin in the next room, and a 
“jingling of piano strings’? made itself heard. The polite 
Austrian, causing his body, by his ceremonious bow, to de- 
scribe two sides of a quadrangle, “entreated the honor of a 
valtz with Madame.” 

She looked almost pained. Thanking him, she said she 
“had not waltzed since she was a girl—not for years.” 

“Years?” he repeated, not without a suspicion of vexa- 
tion, or incredulity, in his tone. 

“Three years,” she corrected, with her perfectly candid 
eyes on his. 

“You do not dance, and you play dominoes; Schachspiel, 
tric-trac, Madame,” he mused, and his face expressed no vexa- 
tion, and no doubt, now. 

Afterwards, when we were in our own rooms, Jane said: 
“You declare every one is like some flower or other, or like 
some living creature. Madame is like two flowers—a San 
Giuseppe lily and a dark rose; the dear, old-fashioned Jacque- 
minot rose. Now, confess that is Madame in flowers.” 

“No; I have found something still better.” 

“‘You’re provoking not to see her as white lilies and red 
roses, Scent is to the flower what wit is to the woman. 
The lily wants her richness besides being heavily sweet. 
Those dark roses have a spiced fragrance and freshness 
about them. But what do you say?” 

“Lilium Auretum.” 

“Ah! white, glittering white, like my lily, and with dark, 
velvety, mixed patches of color, and the fine, penetrating scent. 
Your guess is not so bad,” assented Jane, ‘“‘but her setting is 
wrong. The dark gowns are unflowerlike. They’re a false 


note.”’ 
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“To the girl false as to the flower. I always want to see 
her in a white garment, or a diaphanous ‘ Undine’ dress.” 


At first the task was easy; I had only to look carefully at his 
stones and put down what I saw, accentuating sundry details, 
according to his very clear instructions. But something harder 
awaited me. Monsieur had promised a learned society a paper 
on Animal Mechanism, and he needed large drawings to show 
pulleys and levers at work in the slightest movements of a 
cat. In vain I borrowed an excellent American dictionary, 
with pictures of fulcrums and fly-wheels and all the terribly 
unfamiliar things that I had to connect with graceful feline 
motion; and a big French-English dictionary too. I still 
could not get on without constant explanations from the 
learned author. 

At an early stage in these almost daily conferences Jane 
proposed that, instead of “making audience” in my balcony, 
Madame and she should take some of the lovely walks that 
are one of the prime glories of Meran. Thus Madame, with 
Jane, began to see a good deal of that beautiful country. 

After every excursion Jane had something good to tell of 
Madame, though at first she was not enthusiastic enough to 
please me. 

“‘T don’t, of course, mind a gossip like Mrs. Woods,” said 
Jane, ‘‘ but young girls generally marry graybeards for money; 
and you’ll admit, it must argue ill for anybody’s judgment to 
make so ill-assorted a match as Madame has done.” 

“People marry for such odd reasons, not exactly bad rea- 
sons, though strange. But pity, Jane, would be almost a fair 
excuse for matrimony, wouldn’t it?” 

“But he wasn’t ill when they married,” Jane objected. 
“However, he must have been quite old—much past sixty. 
Her topics are not personal; she talks neither of herself nor 
of him; but, as she is perfectly frank and open, one can’t 
help putting two and two together. She left her convent- 
school at sixteen, three and a half years ago. Just think of 
the disparity.” 

Perhaps my ardent admiration for Madame excited, at first, 
Jane’s spirit of contradiction. Soon, to my great joy, she 
became warm in her praises of the companion of her walks; 
as warm as even I could desire. 


” 
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Jane told me that, with Madame, a prime object in the 
walks was to bring home what she called a story. It might 
be some little trait of the friendly peasants; or it might be a 
big bit of porphyry; or even the mere description of some 
country sight, such as the vintage-wagons; or a story might 
be some archeological curiosity, like the chapel-door-carvings 
at Schloss Tyrol; in short, stories were anything to amuse 
the invalid. 

The first Saltner they met delighted Madame. The Saltner 
is a rarity. He guards the vines, and has a right to exact a 
minute toll from those who use the paths that cross his vine- 
yards. Saltners are grandly barbaric fellows, their ruddy, honest 
faces surmounted by an extraordinary heap of cock’s feathers, 
and the brushes of a dozen foxes; their knees are bare; their 
leathern breeches are braced with broad bands of brightest 
green, made in a sort of yoke; their absurdly short-waisted, 
snuff-colored jackets are slashed with scarlet; they have a 
black leather belt of fanciful shape, embroidered thickly with 
white horse-hair, and in one hand they hold a medizval hal- 
berd, while the other often rests on a pistol in their capacious 
belts. 

Madame told a Saltner story one day. Jane and herself, 
after paying their toll of little copper kreutzers to the guar- 
dian of the vines, and admiring the decorations (several dozens 
of wild boars’ tusks) that ornamented his broad chest, wound 
their way up the steep hillside, emerging from under the trel- 
lised vines at a point almost directly over the Saltner, but very 
high above him. It is the way of his kind to lie low; and 
the gay-colored, armed man, rising suddenly close to unaccus- 
tomed eyes, is a sufficiently startling apparition. His crown of 
fur and feathers gives him the air of a giant; and he invaria- 
bly has, at his heel, a sharp-looking dog, to make him the 
more formidable. As they stood upon their coign of vantage, 
the pedestrians exclaimed at the beauty of the view; the 
“greeneth”’ of the lowlands; the unsurpassed richness of the 
autumn coloring higher on the hills; the fantastic outlines of 
the Dolomite Mountain summits. Far below them an odd 
figure caught their attention. Jane said: “Is it only English- 
women who walk, all at once, on the whole undersurface of 
large feet?’”’ When lo! the Saltner emerged from among the 
leaves, right in the duck-like march of the wanderer, his spear 
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erect, the knowing dog, alert, beside him; and the air was 
rent by three sharp, discordant screams. Meantime, the Tyro- 
ler's rich baritone, firmly but quite respectfully pleading his 
right to exact ‘‘ footing,” reached the listeners on the height. 
Jane could not help laughing. Madame, making a speaking- 
trumpet of both her hands, called down to the stranger, in 
English, ‘‘not to be frightened”; it was a ‘‘local custom to 
claim payment from passers-by, in the vineyards”; and other 
words of comfort. But she cried to deaf ears. She saw the 
frightened dame throw something at the Saltner, then turn, 
and fly down the steep and rugged footway. The man doffed 
his plumes, and passed his hand often over his bewildered 
head, before he stooped to pick up the missile. He then 
slowly examined it. 

“Oh, just see how far away she is already, and still run- 
ning!” cried Jane, as her eyes followed the gauze veil that 
‘pobbed about among the vine-leaves, far down the path towards 
Meran. 

“But she has slackened her pace a little,” Madame re- 
marked. ‘‘ Shall we try and tell him that he frightened her?” 

At the instant a mighty roar from the gorgeous giant, and 
a yapping chorus from the dog, sent the luckless intruder 
speeding on with renewed vigor. 

The spectators could not but laugh at sight of such 
bootless terror. But when they saw the Saltner at last set 
off in hot pursuit, they would have stopped him if they 
could. He did not, however, heed their cries and remon- 
strances, possibly did not even hear them;- and they watched 
the ill-fated gauze-clad head pursued at an ever decreasing 
distance by the shouting wearer of the cock’s feathers, till 
both runners neared the leading thoroughfare of Meran. Then 
the Saltner dropped into a walk. In an hour the whole of 
the little health resort knew that a newly arrived English- 
woman had gone out among the vines nearest the town— 
she “liked to look about her,” she said—when suddenly, 
“the most savage, outlandish figure eyes ever rested upon,” 
rose before her. She heard the creature speak, and jumped 
to the conclusion that he demanded “her money or her 
life”; “for,” she asked, ‘‘who but a brigand would wear 
those plumes and things?” Not reflecting that it would be 
against a brigand’s interest to make himself so conspicuous! 
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‘“‘Of the two,” she cried, “let it be my money!” And, forth- 
with, she flung him her purse; turning, and flying by the way 
she had come. She was astonished that she could be so fleet 
of foot, when the sharp stones hurtsher so! The good Saltner, 
in pity and surprise, set her down for a lunatic. Being an 
honest man, he wished to restore her purse; hence his tre- 
mendous shout after the retreating figure. Hearing that cry, 
she said, she knew he wanted her ‘‘life as well as her money.” 
Fear gave her wings; she was running, now, truly for dear 
life, and faster than ever. The good fellow, unwilling to lose 
sight of her before restoring her property, called again and 
again, and ran after her, till he saw her reach the hotel. 
There—more dead than alive—she flung herself upon the hall 
porter's breast, as the swing-doors closed behind her. Pres- 
ently, the Saltner and our hall porter had a very curious con- 
versation; from which it resulted that the Tyroler went back 
to his vines convinced that all the English were “like that,” 
which meant, not precisely mad, as he had at first supposed. 
He was quite unable to grasp the concierge’s notion that his 
feathers had frightened the lady. 

“My husband would have sketched it all, long ago,” said 
Madame, “‘in little, spirited, pen-and-ink jottings; a dot tell- 
ing ever so much; and an artful smudge with the feather- 
end of his quill suggesting a whole volume. I do so long for 
his hand to be steady again. How our story, to-day, will 
amuse him. I feel grateful to you; for I am so much better 
able to cheer and brighten him, through these delightful walks 
with you. Do you think he has gained much? You know, he 
has made more than a quarter of his ‘cure,’ here, already.” 

Thus, between Jane’s excursions and my drawing, it came 
about that my sister and I, of all the guests in our hotel, 
alone penetrated a little below the surface—had a very small 
part in the inner life of the French couple. The fact brought 
us a certain amount of undesired notice. Mrs. Woods would 
waylay me, in hopes of learning something to gratify her 
curiosity. ; 

Jane, too, was often attacked. ‘What do you think?” 
she cried one day. ‘‘Mrs. Woods has been cross-questioning 
me, and I must be better worth the trouble than you, my 
dear, for between my admissions, and those of the concierge, 
she has made out the de Belfort’s Paris address; and she finds 
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that she knows people who live in the same Avenue; so she 
is quite happy, as she can now write and ‘get at the whole 
history,’ she says.” ‘‘ Dreadful busybody,” added my sister. 

Madame’s Austrian offiter, too, would come to my wheeled- 
chair on the Promenade, and exercise his English. He had 
undoubtedly grown a much graver man in these short weeks. 
I think that it was Madame’s unconscious influence that had 
put to flight a certain conceit and frivolity, his most notable 
characteristics when he came to Meran. 

“T had not thought it possible for such a life to be,” he 
ruminated, somewhat incoherently, one day. ‘“‘I explain my- 
self? No? Well, it is this way: The gracious lady, your 
friend, lives a life that I had not imagined. So beautiful; and 
not coquette. Is it possible? Full of brightness; can you 
say, brightness? Thank you. Brightness, and yet none of 
the feminine interests. How do you call? No toilet-arts, I 
mean; and no entourage; no emulations—rivalities. These 
are the things that are like the air that beautiful ladies of 
society breathe, while they are young. Is it not so? Yet, 
they exist not for your friend. Wonderful! Ah, yes, of 
course. Duty! Austrian ladies, also, feel the claims of 
duty. But we don’t ask them to combine the réles of wife 
and daughter. ‘And private secretary,’ you add? Merciful 
heavens! And ‘sick nurse’? Dit lieber Gott! More and 
more unthinkable. It is admirable; and I should have be- 
lieved it beyond the strength of human nature, had I not 
seen. Her life is full, with all the essentials left out.” 

‘‘What are the ‘ essentials,’ besides ‘ rivalities’ and ‘ toilet’ ?” 
I ventured to ask. 

“Gnadiges Fraiilein! That I should have to instruct you 
he almost moaned. ‘‘You are of the North, all of you—cold. 
Love! love should be the very spirit and fount of a lovely 
young life like hers.” 

He was speaking in a low, concentrated tone. I suppose 
he talked because he felt he must. He was, evidently, per- 
fectly candid. When a soul lays itself bare in your grasp, 
you naturally touch it gently. I told him—contradicting him, 
but doing it as kindly as I was able—that her life was full of 
love. 

“Love such as one may give to one’s great-grandfather,” 
he put in, almost angrily. 


ead 
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“No, Herr Lieutenant; not at all! The tender love one 
may give to one’s baby-child that wholly depends on one; and 
the warm affection one gives to one’s best friend—and there is 
nothing, nothing, so close and strong as that love; and a host 
of loves, besides, that lie between these two distant poles of 
tenderness. And, remember, a human being does not live by 
the heart only. We have, or we ought to have, a life of the 
brain. If that be a full life, so much the better and happier 
for all of us. I am glad you talked to me. Let me ask you, 
very gently, did you ever before think of women as human— 
broadly human?” 

After a long, long, pause, he said: “It may not be abso- 
lutely dull to live for nothing but the serious. Our sober 
German neighbors feel so!” His bright blue eyes had a cloud 
in them—no tear, only a reflection of mental fog. It was a 
peculiarity of his liquified-turquoise eyes that, when he was 
puzzled, their pupils vanished in a kind of misty grayness. 

Again we sat silent. The noisy Passer stream hurried by 
us to join the Etsch, which becomes the Adige farther on, in 
soft-tongued Italy. There is not much need of conversa- 
tion for those who rest by a brawling little river. Lower down 
on the Promenade the band was playing Strauss music; oxen 
were dragging creaking wains across the bridge from Untermais; 
and peasants, here and there, made even a braver show in 
their bright costumes, than the fashionable strangers, clustered 
about the band-stand. My chair-man smoked a furtive pipe, 
‘ half hidden by a neighboring tree; and probably marveled at 
the long and silent visit paid me. 

At last something, possibly the magnetism of my chair- 
man’s eye, awoke a recollection in the Herr Lieutenant’s mind, 
and he sprang to his feet, made his rectangular bow, and 
apologized for being ‘‘ distracted, distraught, how do you say ?”’ 
He thought I “was certainly going somewhere” when we met; 
and he “impeached, prevented. Pardon; pardon.” In the 
courtly fashion of his nation he stooped to kiss my glove, and 
was gone in a trice; gone, to join my friendly Danish child, 
to whom the young officer was always so good, actually play- 
ing with him by the half-hour together; gone, just at the 
wrong moment; for Mrs. Woods came hurrying up to me, with 
all the importance of one bearing great news. Her gossip, 
for once, was deeply interesting. 
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“T’ve just heard from Paris, my dear,” she cried. ‘I 
have friends actually living next door to the de Belforts. 
Alice Cunningham writes she has known the Vansiddarts for 
years, and they have a flat under the same roof with your 
friends. Have I mislaid Alice’s letter? Ah, no; it’s all right. 
‘I hope the old gentleman was not selfish. But I dare say he 
did not know how to get out of a difficulty.’ Well, the long 
and short of it is, when the ward came home from school ‘for 
good,’ Monsieur de Belfort had been a year or two a widower; 
and I can see, by the way Alice tells her story, she doesn’t 
love the Vansiddart sisters too well. She says they hoped, 
first of all, that he would marry the eldest; or perhaps it was 
rather that the eldest, and each of the others, hoped to marry 
him. And then they rather quarreled among themselves about 
him; and finally they all united in a determined effort to secure 
him for the youngest and best-looking. Alice says: ‘They 
were passées, every one of them.’ By way of a supreme stroke 
of diplomacy, Miss Vansiddart first said to Monsieur de Belfort 
that his ward would soon need some one to take her to par- 
ties and to matronize her generally—I’m quoting Alice almost 
word for word—but he wouldn’t ‘see it,’ as people say. The 
next thing was that Miss Rose threw herself at the head of 
the ward of sixteen, cultivating the girl’s friendship assiduously, 
till the elder sister judged the time ripe, and she went, ‘as an 
old friend,’ to suggest that Monsieur de Belfort should give 
the girl a companion of her own age. (The ‘ own age’ delights 
Alice—Rose must have been about forty!) Well, Alice says, 
‘the chaperon idea did not catch on’ (like most people in the 
very best society, Alice is fond of slang, my dear); ‘neither 
did the youthful companion ‘catch on,”’ (there it is again). 
‘Before Miss Vansiddart saw him again, Monsieur de Belfort 
and his ward were off to Switzerland. Pending his return, 
Rose had the sweetest toilets planned and put together; and 
her elders were rather less well-dressed than in other years. 
In fact they were combining their forces, you see, for an 
ordered attack on the old gentleman. But.a great surprise 
awaited them. Monsieur met them immediately on his return 
and introduced his wife!’ Alice here takes a backward glance: 
‘The girl and her guardian had always been the best of good 
comrades. In her holidays, since she had been a mite of a 
thing, her main delights had been pony-riding beside his cob, 
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and natural history—’ very uwznatural for a girl, I call it, don’t 
you? ‘They were so engrossed by their pursuits that they 
had no time for society, except the society of some people of 
like tastes. It would appear,’ she says, ‘that he told his ward, 
as soon as he got her away to Switzerland, that the gossips 
would either separate them, or saddle them with a duenna, or 
marry them; and she was to take a whole fortnight to think 
which would be the least unpleasant solution. ‘Nous 
séparer?” cried the girl, in grief and fear. ‘‘ Ah, bonpapa, 
won’t you marry me?” and she kissed him. You see, she was 
the merest child. She had her fortnight to consider; but her 
mind was made up in that first moment. Bonpapa should not 
be afflicted with a duenna. That matter settled, she devoted 
her thoughts to the best way of disguising the regrettable fact 
of her youth. It was certainly wonderful what dress and de- 
portment did in the way of aging her. She was simply the 
schoolgirl, with a suspicion even of the tomboy about her, when 
she left Paris three years ago; but she returned staid and 
demure, and looking three, to five-and-twenty, a month after 
her wedding. What do you think of that?” 

“TI find it pathetic, Mrs. Woods,” I said. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know about ‘ pathetic’; but isn’t it in- 
teresting ? So, it was all news to you? With your oppor- 
tunities, dear, I should have found out a good deal more than 
you appear to have done. Bye-bye.” 


A fortnight afterwards there was asad procession to the 
railway station, to see our Paris friends start on their home- 
ward journey. 

It is a great mistake saying good-by; a mistake, too, see- 
ing people off; but Jane, and the Herr Lieutenant, and the 
hotel proprietor, and the Viennese professor, and everybody 
who had more than a bowing acquaintance with Monsieur and 
Madame, came upon the platform. 

It was absolutely true to Madame’s character that she 
should be as watchful of her husband, as helpful towards him, 
as if he were her sole thought at the moment; and, at the 
same time, as graciously observant of her obsequious courtiers 
on the platform, as if her rdle were simply that of a queen on 
some great ceremonial occasion. For each she had some fare- 
well word, grave, or sweet, or thankful, that the hearer received 
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as a thing specially, personally applicable, and therefore most 
precious. A manner like her’s, and the power to coin her 
happy phrases, are royal gifts. 


And do you know that we never more saw our sovereign 
lady ? 

The papers, three days later, had a telegraphic announce- , 
ment of a terrible railway accident in France. The Herr Lieu- 
tenant brought it me, saying hoarsely, with his finger on the 
paragraph: “Is there any danger—any chance—?”’ 

I answered with a question: ‘‘ Could they have got so far? 
They were to stop at Innsbruck; and at some Swiss town—?” 

And then it became clear to us, if they carried out their 
plan, they would have been in the ill-fated train! But they 
would only travel on, if Monsieur were not very tired. How 
we prayed that they might have been delayed! 

There was suspense, till Gaglinani’s Messenger, or some 
London paper, brought us horrible news; telling us that an old 
valet, himself almost unhurt, had identified Madame among the 
killed. She was shot out of the train, as was the servant, in 
the collision. He saw, and spoke one moment with her. She 
must, then, have gone back to try to extricate her husband, 


before part of the wreck of the train, which had been tottering 
on the edge, went rolling down with the crumbling embank- 
ment; for the rescue party found Madame’s dear hand fast 
held in that of her insensible husband. 


A month later we heard from old Victor, the valet, that 
Monsieur still lived, might live long, now, Dr. Berthelet said, 
but had wholly lost his memory, and was, in fact, childish. 


The life that was taken! 

And the worn, ailing remnant of life that was left! 

One other thing we know; the Herr Lieutenant offered his 
services for the winter to Monsieur, as German and English 
reader or secretary. His health obliged him to seek an exten- 
sion of leave. He could as well spend the winter in Nice, he 
said, as in Meran. Would Monsieur de Belfort make any use 
he could of an idle man, whose time would hang very heavily 
on his hands? 

But Monsieur—ailing and childish—would never again need 
a secretary. That was the sorrowful answer Victor sent. 





Current Events. 


Russia remains, as heretofore, the 
Russia. centre of interest. The misfor- 
tunes of the war are more strik- 
ing, but are of importance only in so far as they affect the 
internal situation. Of the bad condition of Russia internally, 
there are very full and manifest indications. It is, of course, 
easy to form an exaggerated idea by reading the newspapers, 
for these give only startling incidents, and leave untold the 
quiet, everyday life which is led by the vast mass of the 
people, as they afford no material for the sensation-monger. 
But this quiet life seems quite impossible in Russia, so great 
is the misery resulting from the economical and political con- 
dition of the country. The effects of the unnatural subjection 
of a whole nation of millions of people to the supreme authority 
of one man are revealing themselves in the deterioration not 
so much of the masses of the people, but of those who look 
upon themselves as the superior classes. The dissensions in 
the ranks of the officers have largely contributed to the failure 
of the war. The worst of it is that the burden and the punish- 
ment fall upon those who least deserve them. 

The following incidents are, we do not say typical, but at 
all events indicative of the existing state of things. They rest 
upon the evidence not of an enemy, but of a Russian. An 
officer enters a store, and asks the proprietor to let him use 
his telephone. He stays a full hour, although ten minutes is 
the allotted time, and thereby puts to great inconvenience the 
storekeeper and his customers. When informed of the rule he 
draws his sword and cuts off three fingers of the attendant’s 
hand. No redress is possible. A little boy puts out his tongue 
at a Cossack officer. We cannot fully approve such conduct, 
but then the boy was only eight years old. The officer in this 
case, too, draws his sword, and hacks the little fellow’s head. 
The boy dies, the officer goes free. The mere possibility of 
such events shows the degrading effects of the present system. 

Over-centralization is the cause of these evils. Experience 
is showing that it is impossible for one man, were he even a 
saint and endowed with the wisdom of Solon, to be the abso- 
lute ruler, both in spiritual and temporal things, of so many 
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millions. For among Christian countries Russia affords the 
sole example of a system in which the Head of the State is 
also and ¢o ipso the effective Head of the Church. Before the 
time of Peter the Great the Orthodox Church had for its Head 
a Patriarch, and although the Church had been closely united 
with the State, it was not merged into it. But Peter, wishing 
to have all power in his own hands, abolished the Patriarch, 
constituted the Holy Synod as a special department of State, 
and in this way made himself the Head of the Church. From 
that time the Church has been paralyzed and completely under 
the government. Those who suffer from the State find no 
consolation in the Church, and hatred of the State involves 
hatred of the Church; wrong-doers and oppressors have made 
the Church their ally. In fact, the recent massacre in St. 
Petersburg has been publicly sanctioned by the Holy Synod, 
and the advocate of the workingmen pleading for justice has 
been excommunicated. Moreover, all teaching is in the hands 
of the Government and the professors appointed by it. The 
result is seen in the frequent disorders and tumults among 
the students. The wisdom of the divinely constituted order in 
which Church and State are distinct, the spiritual and temporal 
powers being in due alliance, the temporal being subject to 
the spiritual in spiritual things, and the spiritual to the tem- 
poral in its own proper sphere, is being manifested by the 
breakdown of that power where the identification of the two 
powers has been established. Gigantic strikes, wholesale shoot- 
ings, political riots, pillage and arson, arbitrary arrests, depor- 
tation, floggings of wounded men and even of women, such are 
the events which form the dismal record. 

How far the peasants have been affected we do not know. 
These constitute the main bulk of the population, and they 
have a tradition of loyalty to the Little Father unbroken for 
centuries; bat they are silent, and the newspaper does not 
reveal their thoughts, if they have any. The disaffected are 
an infinitesimal fraction, a few thousands, according to Count 
Tolstoy, against, as he reckons, 120,000,000 of peasants. But 
the few thousands may include the wise men of the nation. 
In fact their influence is sufficiently powerful to keep the Tsar 
and his advisers faithful to the consideration at least and the 
elaboration of the reforms promised in the Rescript of last 
December, and even to the enlargement of the scheme. [rom 
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time to time, in the past history of Russia, an assembly has 
been called of representatives of the four estates—of nobles, 
clergy, burghers, and peasants. This assembly had no legisla- 
tive or controlling power; it only enabled the Tsar to find a 
somewhat more solemn support for his projects in troublous 
times, than that abject submission which is given when things 
go well. In it the peasant class had, on account of their 
numbers, a preponderating influence. It was a purely consulta- 
tive assembly, summoned for some one determined purpose, 
and when it had given its reply, it was dismissed by the same 
power which summoned it. The earliest recorded Zemski 
Sobor—for that it was styled—was called together by Ivan the 
Terrible in 1550; the last by Alexis Mikhailovitch in 1653. 
Since that time no full assembly of the Zemski Sobor has been 
held. Between 1550 and 1653 it met sixteen times. From that 
time the Tsars have felt themselves strong enough to do with- 
out it, and the people of Russia have not had power sufficient 
to maintain even this semblance of a popular assembly. Yet 
this attenuated form of popular power is serving as an example 
or precedent for the Tsar in his present difficulties. On 
the eve of the 4th of March, the anniversary of the day on 
which the serfs were emancipated by Alexander II., the Tsar 
addressed to the Minister of the Interior a Rescript announc- 
ing the momentous decision that he ‘‘ was resolved henceforth, 
with the help of God, to convene the worthiest men possessing 
the confidence of the people, and. elected by them to participate 
in the elaboration and consideration of legislative measures.” 
The Tsar declares himself convinced that the experience of 
life and the well-weighed and sincere speech of those elected 
will assure fruitfulness to the legislators for the real benefit of 
the people. The immutability of the fundamental laws of the 
Empire is to be preserved, and autocracy is declared to be 
one, indeed the chief, of these fundamental laws. It is recog- 
nized that to reconcile the old with the new will be a task of 
great difficulty. To effect this reconciliation the Minister of 
the Interior is charged with the duty of presiding over 
Conferences. Who are to be the members of the Conferences 
we are not informed. 

It will be seen how great a step has been taken, what a 
great advance has been made. The principle of election of 
representatives of the people is conceded by the new Re- 
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script; this, however, is not strictly speaking an innovation, 
for the ancient Zemski Sobors were elected bodies. But the 
new Rescript is to confer upon those elected power to legis- 
late or to influence legislation, and that not merely for one 
definite thing, but for everything which may be for the bene- 
fit of the people. Such at all events is the proposal in gene- 
ral, how it will appear when the details have been elaborated 
by the Conferences remains to be seen. The Tsar has been 
criticized for declaring the inviolability of his absolute power. 
But he was bound to do this; he could not be expected to 
abrogate it, any more than we can expect that Mr. Roosevelt 
would abrogate the Constitution of the United States. By 
conceding the election of legislators, however, he concedes 
that which, if the Russian people are worthy their salt, will 
¢o ipso limit the absolute despotism. 


Of the Russian Empire Poland is 

Poland. by far the most Catholic part; 

and_as usual a large part of the 

suffering of the present time has fallen to theirlot. The man- 
ner in which they have acted is very instructive. Strong in- 


ducements have been held out to them to rise in insurrection. 
The leading society of Poland, the National League, was ex- 
pected to lead the nation in a struggle for independence at a 
time which seems so favorable. The purely constitutional 
party, as well as the revolutionary party, wished them to 
adopt this course. This they refused to do, believing that the 
reforms necessary tor Poland will be obtained by means not 
opposed to Christian teaching, and refusing to take part 
in revolutionary methods, however promising they may at 
first sight appear. The yoke which the Poles have to bear is 
rendered the heavier, because two powers, Prussia and Russia, 
are banded together in oppressing them; and if one of the 
two grants relief, in any the least degree, the other power is 
thereby offended. The position of the Poles under Prussia is 
particularly hard. So much the better do Poles succeed in 
industry and commerce, when freedom of competition is al- 
lowed, that they are driving out the German settlers from 
Poland, and becoming stronger in numbers and more wealthy. 
This is due to their greater energy. The Prussian Government, 
therefore, adopted a year or two ago very harassing restric- 
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tions in order to secure by force that superiority which they 
could not maintain by any other means; but these measures 
have not secured the desired results. 


Commercial Treaties have been the 
Germany. f chief concern of Germany for some 
time past. The problem has been 
to secure a right adjustment of the conflicting claims of the 
industrial and commercial classes, on the one hand, and of the 
agricultural interest on the other. Treaties have been made 
with seven States securing stability for a dozen years to come, 
and while merchants and manufacturers complain that their 
interests have been compromised in favor of the landowners 
and the agriculturists, they yet console themselves because the 
question is settled; for nothing is so adverse to commercial 
prosperity as uncertainty. As population grews the chief 
interest of statesmen is in providing maintenance for the in- 
creasing numbers.- This is a somewhat prosaic occupation for 
Kings and Emperors and Presidents, however necessary it may 
be. Time was when religion or conquest occupied the minds 
of rulers, and undoubtedly those interests were higher and 
excited greater attention. We may not regret the old days, 
but it must be admitted that it is hard to place a high value 
on present-day conditions when we see two Empires and a 
Republic contending with one another to secure orders from 
the Turk for the privilege and profit of making guns for him. 
Christians in Macedonia and Armenia are left to his tender 
mercies; but prompt and efficacious measures are taken when 
France thinks Germany is to have the privilege of lending 
money to Turkey—a privilege which carries in its train the 
advantage of making its guns which are to be employed in 
maintaining that loathsome domination which has for so long 
been the blot of Europe. The French Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople threatened to leave if Turkey did not give France a 
larger share of his custom, and thereby secured the Sultan’s 
patronage. When such is the character and such the aims of 
Christians, it may be as well as not that the Turk should be 
suffered to remain, for there is not much to choose between 
them. 
Some time ago Catholics were pleased to read of the visit 
paid by the Kaiser to the Holy Father and of the respect 
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thereby shown to the Pope. Rumors went abroad that the 
German ruler wished to revive the Holy Roman Empire, and 
to become himself its head; and that the Pope was to resume 
under his auspices, that relation to Europe which once was his. 
These rumors were of course absurd. And we now see that 
all the German Emperor was seeking to attain was what every 
politician seeks—support for his own schemes. For the Emperor 
has shown an equal or even greater regard to the Protestant 
Church by presiding at the opening of the new cathedral in 
Berlin. This cathedral owes its origin to the desire of the late 
Emperor Frederick, when Crown Prince, to erect a building 
worthy of Protestant Germany. Public money was voted for 
it by the Prussian Diet; no less a sum than two million five 
hundred thousand dollars. The central cupola, with the cross 
by which it is surmounted, reaches a height of 374 feet, nearly 
79 feet less than the height of the dome of St. Peter’s, and 
over nine feet more than the dome of St. Paul’s, London. The 
total length of the building is 374 feet, its breadth 80 feet. 
Outside of the building are statues of our Lord and of the 
Twelve Apostles. The statues of Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and 
Melancthon, together with those of the four German Sovereigns 
who promoted the Reformation, have been placed in the interior 
of this Protestant sanctuary. Present at the consecration were 
many princes and potentates, together with a contingent of 
Protestant ministers from the United States. The Church of 
England was officially represented by the Bishop of Ripon, 
sent presumably by its head—the King. The papers say noth- 
ing about the Archbishop of Canterbury, whether he was con- 
sulted or not. It would be interesting to have his opinion, 
and to learn what his Grace thinks of this official recognition 
of the purest Protestantism. It would be still more interesting 
to learn what Lord Halifax and the English Church Union 
think. 

The Reichstag has been discussing the proposed increase 
of the army; for the feeling in favor of arbitration is not 
strong enough to lead to any change in warlike preparations, 
especially in Germany, where there is little zeal for arbitra- 
tion. The Catholic members, who constitute the Centre, dis- 
tinguish themselves by their moderation. They aim at exer- 
cising a control over the extremists of every party, and their 
numbers are sufficient to give them the decisive voice in many 
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questions. Outside the Reichstag a strong agitation is being 
carried on for a large increase in the Navy, and the not very 
wise remarks of a member of the English Government have 
been used by certain newspapers as indicating the determina- 
tion, on the part of Great Britain, to make an attack on 
Germany. It is doubtless true that of all continental countries 
Germany is the one which is looked upon by the British with 
the least friendly eyes, not even Russia, we think, being ex- 
cepted. But it is not Great Britain’s way to make war unless 
forced to do so. The existing unfriendliness serves, however, 
the purpose of those who wish largely to increase the number 
of warships. The Navy League goes so far as to demand the 
execution of the present navy schemé by the year 1912, in- 
stead of 1917, and to set up a further programme of a third 
double squadron with its complement of reserves and torpedo 
boats. 


Of Austria there is little to chroni- 
Austro-Hungary. cle. This is a sign that the con- 
tention of the various nationalities 
is for the time being suspended. A spokesman of the Pan- 
Germans—the object of whom is the union of all the Germans 
now included in the Austrian Empire with their fellow country- 
men in the German Empire—made a proclamation in the 
Reichsrath of the principles of the party. The German pro- 
vinces of Austria are to adhere to Germany, the Austrian 
Emperor is to be at their head and to become a Federal 
Prince. Hungary is to become independent, as also the 
southern Slavs; for the northern Slavs special laws are to 
guarantee them from being Germanized. This is the scheme 
of adhesion to a Protestant German Empire which is to thwart 
the present efforts of the Austrian Imperial House to estab- 
lish a purely Catholic Austrian Empire. 

In Hungary the situation is very critical. In consequence 
of his defeat, Count Tisza resigned, but has had to carry on 
the government because no successor could be found. The 
opposition is stronger as a whole, but is divided into several 
subdivisions. Yet it has agreed upon a programme which is 
constitutional, not anti-dynastic, and which contains nothing 
incompatible with the existing laws. It includes neither the 
abrogation of the laws of 1867, nor the establishment of a 
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merely personal union between Austria and Hungary. Those 
two demands form part of the programme of the most numer- 
ous of the parties which form the Coalition majority, but it 
realizes that until it obtains an absolute majority these de- 
mands must be held in abeyance. The Crown, however, re- 
jects this programme, thereby showing how far the Hungarians 
are from having self-government. As to what the outcome of 
the present state of things is to be, the answer of M. Kossuth 
is: ‘‘ Chaos.” 


The conflicts of nationalities under 

Norway and Sweden. one common sovereign are not con- 
fined to Southeastern Europe, the 

extreme Northwest has for many years witnessed a similar con- 
flict. Norway and Sweden are united under one King. . They 
have, however, but little in common except a Council of State 
for the administration of common affairs, and a single consular 
and diplomatic service. Each has its own parliament and ministry, 
its own laws and customs; each manages its own internal 
affairs. For Norway, however, the existing system appears to 
involve a want of recognition of her national dignity, and for 
some fifteen years an agitation has been going on for a con- 
sular service distinct from that of Sweden. Sweden is willing 
to concede a separate consular service to Norway, provided it 
ean be established in such a form as not to interfere with a 
single united diplomatic representation; so that the two nations 
may be and appear to be one in dealing with foreign nations. 
Norway, on the other hand, demands that the arrangement 
shall be such as to maintain her rights as a sovereign state, 
and if the existent compact between the two does not admit of 
such a recognition then a new compact must be made instead 
of the existing one. Negotiations have been going on for 
some time, but to so little purpose that to the last answer of 
Sweden, Norway has replied that she has nothing more to say, 
and a deadlock has ensued. A manifesto has been issued by 
the Norwegian Arctic explorer, Dr. Nansen, who for the first 
time in his life intervenes in political matters. He declares 
that the demands of the Swedish prime minister are such as 
no self-respecting or self-governing country can even consider, 
involving as they do undisguised contempt for the sovereignty 
of Norway as guaranteed by the King. On the other hand 
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the Crown Prince, who is now Regent of the two kingdoms, 
in order to avoid what may prove a disruption of the two 
kingdoms, has issued a communiqué addressed to the Special 
Committee of the Storthing appointed to deal with this matter, 
in which he declares that the influence of the Crown has never 
been opposed to Norway’s having a separate Consular service. 
He urges upon the Committee, in this critical season, to keep 
the welfare of Norway and that only before their eyes. The 
Norwegian ministry had resigned before the publication of this 
document, in order, we presume, to facilitate a settlement of the 
question. 


The Prime Minister of the Italian 
Italy. Government, Signor Gioletti, has 
resigned, serious ill-health being 
given as the reason. He had been in office for nearly eighteen 
months. A new ministry has been constituted, with Signor 
Fortis at its head, and a majority of the ministers who served 
with Signor Gioletti remain in office. No change of policy is, 
therefore, to be looked for, nor do there seem to be at present 
in Italy any questions of supreme importance or interest which 
enter into practical politics; several, however, are looming 
upon the horizon. The State acquisition of the railway is the 
chief point of interest. Arrangements to effect this transfer 
were made by the late ministry, and will presumably be car- 
ried out by the present. For a poor country like Italy to go 
to the expense of buying up the railways of the whole coun- 
try seems a very rash experiment; the people are crushed to 
the ground by the present taxes. And for the State to become 
the employer of so large a number of persons seems still more 
rash, at a time when the Socialists have become so powerful. 
Italian astuteness is not confined to the governing ranks. 
The railway servants having their grievances, and looking upon 
a strike as too brutal a way of settling them, attempted 
to obtain redress by a method which has of late been adopted 
in various parliaments—obstruction. Their tactics consisted in 
performing all operations connected with the service with the 
utmost slowness and deliberation, a slowness and deliberation 
which they justified by an appeal to the rules and regulations 
under which they were employed. In this way they threw the 
railway service of the country into more or less hopeless con- 
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fusion. They also succeeded in alienating the sympathy of the 
public, and thus strengthened the railway authorities, who by 
fines and dismissals have restored order. 


In France the Bill introduced by 
France. the Ministry for the abolition of 
the Concordat has been referred 
to a Commission for consideration. They have made their 
Report. In some respects the Bill is less unjust, in others its 
provisions are intolerably harsh. In the Bill introduced by M. 
Combes, the Associations to be formed for religious purposes, 
and which are to take the place of the State in supporting 
religious worship, were limited to the respective departments, 
thereby rendering it more difficult for poor places to carry on 
public worship. The new government allowed ten departments 
to be united together; the Commission has removed all limi- 
tations, and so far has given greater strength to the Church. 
On the other hand, the residences of the bishops and clergy, 
as also all Seminaries, are left for two years at the gratuitous 
disposal of their present occupants; after two years the Bill, 
as revised by the Commission, gives power to the local 
authorities to do as it pleases with those buildings; does not 
even require them to lease them at a rental to their present 
possessors; gives them power to rent them to private persons, 
or even to sell them; and after twelve years, the Churches 
themselves may be treated in the same way. The Bill will now 
go to the Chamber for final revision and decision. The 
present Ministry of M. Rouvier has not the same enthusiasm 
for evil as that of M. Combes. While there is little hope 
of its doing much good, there is some ground to anticipate 
that before the elections next year it will not do so much 
evil as its predecessor would have done. It is, however, main- 
taining that rivalry with Germany in the preparation for war, 
the cost of which is bleeding to death most of the continental 
countries. Many Germans, as we have seen, are agitating for 
a large increase of their Navy. This has alarmed not merely 
the French nation but its legislature, and with practical unan- 
imity the Chamber has voted money for such a proportionate 
increase of the French Navy as shall keep the French naval 
power in the same relative position towards that of Germany 
as it occupies to-day. 





ew Books. 


Two additional volumes* of the 
THE GERMAN PEOPLE. English translation of Janssen’s 
By Janssen. History of the German People have 
appeared, and surely it would be 
superfluous to praise them. This monumental work is established 
among the classical historical writings of the last century, and 
no one, whether Catholic or Protestant, can in future pretend 
to a thorough knowledge of the German Reformation, and of 
the times just preceding, who has not studied it. It would be 
disgraceful for any Catholic institution of learning not to pos- 
sess it, and it would be unpardonable in any priest or educated 
layman, who can afford the price, not to have it on his shelves. 
These two volumes cover the period between the years 1550 
and 1580. It will be seen at a glance, therefore, how impor- 
tant are the subjects with which they deal. For within those 
thirty years fell such events as: The religious conference at 
Worms in 1557, the Diet of Augsburg in 1559, the Grumbach- 
Gotha conspiracy for a Lutheran empire, the effects in Germany 
of the religious wars in France and the Netherlands, the war 
against the Turks, the establishment and progress of the 
Jesuits in Germany, and the concluding sessions and general 
effect of the Council of Trent. These great events and many 
others of similar moment are treated with Janssen’s well-known 
fulness of detail, abundance of scholarship, and sturdy Catholic 
spirit. We must not omit a special mention of the chapter on 
the labors of the first Jesuits in Germany. They were mighty 
men, learned, holy, zealous, and tactful. To no four men that 
ever lived in any other single period of her history does the 
Catholic Church owe more than to. Faber, Bobadilla, Jajus, and 
Canisius. They were marvelously prudent in dealing with the 
Lutherans. They saw that the age was sick of violent con- 
troversy, of calling bad names, and of exchanging ribaldry, and 
perceived that a calm statement and dispassionate defence of 
Catholicity, joined to sanctity of life and serenity of temper, 
were the only efficient instruments for the non-Catholic missions 
of their day. 
See the spirit of Faber in the following words written to 


* History of the German People. By Johannes Janssen. Vols. VII. and VIII., 1550-1580. 
Translated by A. M. Christie. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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Lainez his Superior-General; they contain a lesson even for 
us: “Those who wish to be of service against the present-day 
heretics must above all things be distinguished by large-hearted 
charity toward them, and must treat them with high esteem. 

We must begin not with what separates hearts in 
discord and schism, but with all that draws them closer 
together.’”’ These men tell us over and over that the Church 
can do nothing with the Germans until she understands them 
and knows how to take them. Says Canisius, writing to Lainez 
in 1559: “Rome might do anything she wishes in Germany, if 
only the German character is properly treated”; and then he 
goes on to declare that the mode of publishing ecclesiastical 
penalties must be modified, and the severity of the Index of 
prohibited books mitigated, if Church authority is to be sub- 
mitted toin Germany. Finally he cautions a sarcastic theologian 
thus: ‘‘ Men of distinction and learning agree with me in think- 
ing that much in your writings might be more suitably put. 
Your witticisms on the names of Calvin and Melancthon and 
other similar things may be suitable for a platform orator, but 
conceits of speech do not become a theologian at the present 
day. We do not heal the sick by such medicine; we only 


render their disease incurable. In defending the truth we must 
observe charity, considerateness, and moderation.” We have 
testimony as sad as it is abundant that these counsels of the holy 
Jesuit of the sixteenth century are acutely needed to-day. 

In conclusion we must thank both the translator and the 
publisher of Janssen’s great work for making it accessible to 
English and American readers. 


M. Alfred Baudrillart, of the 

CATHOLICISM AND Catholic University of Paris, has 
PROTESTANTISM. published ten lectures on Catho- 

By Baudrillart. licism and Protestantism* which 

make interesting reading, and will 

doubtless be found useful in popular apologetics. It is already 
in its fifth French edition, although published much less than 
a year ago, and we should not be surprised if its circulation 
among English-speaking Catholics would turn out to be corre- 
spondingly large. The book contains three lectures on the 
Renaissance, and follows them up with chapters on the origin 


* L'Eglise Catholique, la Renaissance, le Protestantisme, Par Alfred Baudrillart. Paris: 
Librairie Bloud. 
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and character of the Reformation, religious persecution, and 
the comparative influence of Catholicity and Protestantism on 
learning, morals, and general civilization. These are questions 
which call first for extensive historical information, secondly 
for wide and philosophical principles, and thirdly for an im- 
partial, uncontroversial, and candid mind. M. Baudrillart pos- 
sesses scholarship of unusual extent; he often displays a just 
and critical temper; and to the extent of these two qualities, 
he has written a creditable book. But in the matter of large 
views and comprehensive judgments we dare not say that he 
is so successful. He is apt to look merely at the origins or 
the originators of historic movements rather than at the move- 
ments themselves in their full sweep and mature development. 
In considering, for example, the influence of Protestantism on 
civilization, he bases his inquiry chiefly on the opinions of 
Luther and the other early leaders of the religious revolt. 
And because he finds Luther an intemperate foe of universi- 
ties, and Calvin a stern upholder of persecution, he is prone to 
apply to the movement which began with these men conclu- 
sions which can logically be predicated only of the men them- 
selves. Granted that Luther styled reason the bond-servant of 
Satan, and wrote coarse invective against schools of higher 
learning, what has this to do with the deeper historical prob- 
lem of the intellectual influence of Protestantism? Every great 
current of human history flows immeasurably further than 
those could see who stood at its source and saw it as a nar- 
row rivulet. Islam is more than Mahomet; the Crusades be- 
came something vaster than Urban II. foresaw; and who will 
confine the revolutionary power of the critical philosophy or 
of evolutionistic science to the personal views of Kant or 
Darwin ? 

We are obliged to make one other animadversion upon this 
generally worthy volume. M. Baudrillart, wishing to score a 
point against the unwarranted license into which the higher 
criticism of the Bible has sometimes degenerated, has treated 
modern biblical science itself with unpardonable lack of fair play. 
In the two or three pages that are concerned with the matter, 
he implies that the labors of Scripture-criticism have had no 
other method or motive than to destroy every definite reli- 
gious creed. This is another instance, and a peculiarly flagrant 
instance, of the lack of large and unprovincial views which is 
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the chief limitation of this book. The critical process, as 
applied to the Bible, has made blunders, as every one knows, 
and has produced some men who have been as intemperate in 
this field as Haeckel has been in the department of evolution. 
But biblical criticism as such is too momentous a thing to be 
confounded and condemned with its accidental errors and its 
unworthy spokesmen. Perhaps no single movement of the 
human mind has been of such importance for the lives and 
souls of men. And to despatch it with a gesture of contempt 
is fatal to any man’s claim to wisdom of judgment or breadth 
of view. The deep tides of history are not to be sounded 
with a syllogism or swept back with a shibboleth. But in 
passing these criticisms we would not be understood as dis- 
paraging M. Baudrillart’s book in substance. For in substance 
it is good, keen, honest, and to a high degree practically use- 
ful. Priests and educated laymen will find it full of fruitful 
suggestion and profitable information. 


A biography of the man who 

CARDINAL ALEMAN. presided over the _ schismatical 

By Perouse. council of Basle would have to 

be poorly written indeed not to 

be intensely interesting. That wonderful assembly of recalci- 
trant prelates, monks, and clerks that sat for eighteen years in 
council defying the appeals and excommunications of the Roman 
Pontiff, that stood out so stubbornly for the principle bequeathed 
by Constance, of a general council's supremacy over the Pope, 
that deposed the lawful Pope and created the last of the anti- 
Popes, and finally dwindled to pitiable insignificance and died 
out in ignominy, must ever be accounted a momentous event, 
whose influence continued long after every man who took part 
in it had passed away. It began its sessions just after Con- 
stance had closed its great career, and wrote the last words of 
its proceedings at Lausanne only half a century before the 
outbreak of the mighty revolt which was. to lose half of Europe 
tq the ancient Church Basle was a proximate preparation for 
the Reformation. Constance was a preparation for it too, but 
remoter. At Basle astounded Europe saw mitred churchmen 
summon to their tribunal a Pope about whose election there 
had never arisen a shadow of doubt, and when he answered 
this unheard of impudence with censures, pronounced him a 
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schismatic and deposed him. The debates—and they were in- 
terminable—turned upon the one revolutionary idea that a 
general council is absolutely autonomous, and that it has 
power to do what it wills with the chief Bishop of the Church. 
Such an example was not without profound effect in every 
State upon the continent. Forty years afterward Savonarola 
justified his disobedience of Alexander VI. on the conciliar and 
papal theories of Constance and Basle. And when fifteen or 
twenty years after Savonarola, another monk preached the 
utter abolition of the Papacy, he announced a message for 
which the minds of men were not unprepared. To the historian 
Basle and Constance are the seed-time; the Reformation is 
the harvest. 

The president of the schismatical sessions of the council of 
Basle, whose life has just been conscientiously and ably written 
by M. Gabriel Perouse,* was Cardinal Louis Aleman, a French- 
man whom Martin V., at the end of the Great Schism, had 
raised to high honors, but who had fallen into disfavor under 
Eugenius IV. Aleman stood out pertinaciously in the council 
for the deposition of Eugenius, and was the means of electing, 
as anti-Pope, Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, who took the name of 
Felix V. Aleman was by natural disposition moderate and 
conciliating. But in pushing on to extreme measures at Basle 
he was a radical of radicals. This was because he maintained 
so passionately the supremacy of Council over Pope. To this 
principle he gave himself up heart and soul, and doubtless 
held to it as firmly at the hour of his death as at the sessions 
of the council. Even when the schism had faded almost to 
extinction, and Felix V. had become a rather ridiculous figure, 
Aleman gave way not an inch. He was by the side of Felix 
to the end. Fortunately that end was peaceful; for owing to 
the efforts of the King of France, Felix abdicated his dubious 
dignity, and the refractories of Basle acknowledged the real 
Pope, Nicholas V. 

It is astonishing that within seventy-five years from this 
reconciliation a Pope should have beatified Cardinal Aleman. 
Yet beatified he was, and he is commemorated to-day in his 
old diocese of Arles. History has dealt kindly with his virtues, 
but harshly with his theories. M. Perouse is to be congratu- 
lated on his excellent biography. 


* Le Cardinal Louis Aleman, Président du Concile de Béle. Par Gabriel Perouse. Paris : 
Alphonse Picard et Fils. 
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Every one knows what great suc- 
ANSWERS TO NON-CATHO- cess Mgr. Ségur had in popular- 
LIC OBJECTIONS. izing the science of apologetics. 
By Mgr. de Segur. In all of his various little works 
in defense of religion, and of the 
true faith, he certainly does meet the ordinary man-of-the- 
street on his own ground. Consequently, these little volumes 
have done an immense good. The present one, Amswers,* is on 
a par with the others, and is a good book to place in the 
hands of the many unfortunates who, being half-educated or 
poorly educated, have proved themselves unable to withstand 
the ordinary cheap arguments against religion and the Church. 
It is a pity that the publishers should choose such a lurid 
cover-page design, and it is questionable whether the rather 
melodramatic pictures sprinkled through the text, will attract 
readers with any power of discrimination. But the text is 
solid and substantial and sensible, and every Catholic might 
do well by reading it, and then do better by sending it 
abroad among his non-Catholic friends. 


The latest reprint of St. Teresa’s 

LIFE OF ST. TERESA. autobiography f will be a benefit 
Translated by Lewis. to two classes of readers espe- 
cially; those hitherto dismayed 

by the more or less repellant character of the only editions 
accessible to the English public will find their hesitation over- 
come bythe attractions of the new edition; and those until 
now unacquainted with this truly great work will be able to 
familiarize themselves with it under the most favorable circum- 
stances. When all is said, it remains true that no small share 
of one’s impressions about a book is due to its external ap- 
pearance, and to the ease with which the text can be read; 
and the pleasant looking volume before us—printed in new pica 
type and bound in octavo—certainly offers every inducement 
to the reader that the publisher could supply. As for the 
contents of the book, apart from the statement that the pres- 


* Answers to Objections against the Catholic Religion. By Mgr. de Ségur. Shermerville, 
Ill.: The Society of the Divine Word. 

t The Life of St. Teresa of Jesus of the Order of Our Lady of Carmel. Written by her- 
self. Translated from the Spanish by David “Lewis. Third Edition Enlarged. With addi- 
tional Notes and an Introduction by Rev. Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D. London: 
Thomas Baker. 
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ent edition has been very carefully and helpfully edited by 
Father Zimmerman, there seems little excuse for saying any- 
thing. It is the story of the inner life of one of the most 
remarkable women and greatest saints that ever lived—told, 
as the biography of such a one should be told, in her own 
words. A great many lessons on prayer, and indeed lessons 
on all the virtues of the Christian and religious life, are to be 
learned out of this book. It may safely be recommended as 
one of the classical pieces of spiritual literature. 


We strongly advise all of our 

THE BOOK OF BOOKS. readers who can get through a 
By Hopfi. German book with some degree 

of ease, to read Dom Hildebrand 

Hépfl’s small volume on the Bible.* It is the best manual of 
introduction to the study of Holy Writ that we at present 
possess. It deals with Inspiration, Principles of Interpretation, 
the Devotional, Ascetic, Homiletic, and Scholastic use of the 
Scriptures, the Nature and Problems of Criticism, and the His- 
tory of Biblical Study among Catholics. Each of these topics 
is treated with competent erudition, a loyal Catholic spirit, and 
an open-minded readiness to adopt untraditional methods and 
to accept new conclusions. Dom Hopfl, as readers of his 
Die Hohere Kritik will remember, holds fast with one hand to 
conservative theology, and offers the other in no unfriendly 
greeting to modern criticism. Thus, for example, in the pres- 
ent volume, he maintains robustly the doctrine of the ‘‘ Provi- 
dentissimus Deus” that there are no errors in the Bible, and 
at the same time he concedes that the sacred writers wiote 
both their science and their history according to the imperfect 
methods and in the feeble knowledge of their time. He would 
make no objection to the position that the patriarchal narra- 
tives embody a large amount of folk-lore and tribe-saga, and 
he cites with approval the opinion of C. Pesch, S.J., that 
Judith and Esther may not be historical books, but only ex- 
tensive parables. And in the question, now in the true sense 
of the word a burning question, as to the relation between 
the religion of Babylon and the religion of Israel, he is not 
less judicious. For while he considers it extreme to hold that 


* Das Buch der Biicher. Gedanken iiber Lektiire und Studium der Heiligen Schrift. 
Von P. Hildebrand Hépfl, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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the first chapters of Genesis are purely allegorical and sym- 
bolic, and founded upon religious ideas which the Hebrews 
borrowed from Chaldea, he admits that the inter-relation of 
these two Semitic peoples has been of greater moment than 
orthodox students of the Bible have yet realized. He con- 
cludes his remarks upon this subject with an earnest wish, 
which will find an echo in many hearts, that Catholics should 
throw themselves into the strife of biblical study in greater 
numbers and with better equipment. The very existence of 
traditional Christianity is at stake in the struggle, and Catho- 
lic scholars are not in the place of honor which in the nature 
of the case they should occupy. 

We have mentioned only one or two of the features which 
make Dom Hoépfi’s little book a valuable addition to our litera- 
ture. We might have spoken of other excellent qualities; but 
all who are au courant with the drift of scholarship will under- 
stand, from what we have said, that this is a work to be pro- 
cured and read and studied. 


The Anglican Bishop of Croydon 
INTEMPERANCE. has written a little work on Tem- 
By Pereira. perance * which is eminently cred- 


itable to his ability, his piety, 
and his zeal. In fourteen short chapters he considers some of 
the chief aspects of the drink problem, gives a large amount 
of useful information, and offers many valuable suggestions for 
temperance workers. His tone is earnest but moderate. He 
does not dogmatize, he launches no denunciations, and excites 
no animosities. But he displays a spiritual fervor, a love of 
souls, and a trust in God that charge his pages with persua- 
siveness and power. We are certain that his book will do great 
good; our wishes for success attend it. 

Some of the more striking matters brought out by Dr. 
Pereira are the splendid reform work accomplished by the Sal- 
vation Army, the excellent fruit of inebriates’ homes, the fine 
Opportunity for the crusade among military and naval men, 
and the great importance of systematic temperance teaching 
among children. On such topics as these this small volume 
gives hints, directions, and statistics which are of unusual 
value. Not the least admirable pages of the book are those in 


* Intemperance. By Henry Horace Pereira, Bishop of Croydon. Handbooks for the 
Clergy Series. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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which he reminds the clergy of their privilege and their duty 
to be in the forefront of the battle-line of temperance. 


President Harper’s addresses* to 
THE HIGHER LIFE. university students have many 
By Harper. qualities which are admirable, and 
others which no believer in a fixed 
Christian creed can approve. Dr. Harper is a strong, earnest, 
and sincere man, heartily holding to religion as he sees it, and 
honestly desirous to do good to others. His moral counsels, 
admonitions, and warnings are simple and straightforward, his 
tone is natural, his language without pretence. He deals can- 
didly with difficulties, and-does not close his eyes to obstacles, 
drawbacks, and doubts in the Christian life. But when he comes 
to creed, a Catholic must part company with him. For the 
learned doctor is of opinion that the day of priesthoods, of 
final dogmas, and irreformable theologies is over. He says this 
respectfully, it is true, but decisively for all that. He believes 
that an unchangeable standard of orthodoxy is logically im- 
possible, and that each man’s mind and conscience are the 
supreme seat of religious authority. This is the modern develop- 
ment of non-Catholic Christianity, of course, and we have ceased 
to be astonished at hearing it stated. This is not the place for 
the refutation of such an opinion, and we shall not delay upon 
it. It is a logical outcome of the denial of Christ’s Divinity. 
If our Lord is God, his word must be irrevocably fixed and 
forever immutable; but because belief in his deity has so 
widely disappeared, he is regarded not as the end, but as only 
the beginning of the religious life of mankind. 

One thing Dr. Harper says which is encouraging. That is, 
that religion is not decreasing in our greater universities. 
Denominationalism, he admits, is on the wane among advanced 
students, but belief in God is striking deeper root than during 
the preceding generation, and there is a notable growth in the 
conviction that the higher life of man must be based upon the 
character and teachings of Christ. We trust that this is so. 
For if the intellectual leaders of the country retain so much of 
the religious sense as these two convictions imply, we need not 
fear that ultimately the American people will grow out to the 
full stature of the truth of God. 


* Religion and the Higher Life. By William Rainey Harper. Chicago: The Chicago 
University Press. 
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Father Lucas’ conferences* to 

CONFERENCES TO BOYS. the Stonyhurst boys are simple, 
By}Father Lucas. straightforward, earnest talks 

which must have done good to those who heard them, and 
will do, we trust, still greater good to the larger circle that 
will read them. This collection contains thirty-one brief ser- 
mons on the chief duties of the Christian life—prayer, penance, 
the thought of God, vocation, resistance to temptation, etc. 
Admirable as we found them in substance, there is a deficiency 
in them which we regret. Not much is said of duty, con- 
science, interior and personal spiritual power, and the sacred 
idea of honor as applied to the religious side of life. So far 
as we can see this omission is very common in our spiritual 
literature, and it is a fatal omission. In a country like Eng- 
land or America the whole tendency of civil and social life 
makes for the deepening of individual responsibility. Men are 
free, and the anchor that holds freedom back from the current 
of license is the sense of duty. So deep down in the heart of 
every freeman lies a love of duty, and a conviction that through 
duty leads the way of salvation. And when this persuasion 
is supernaturalized and religion is brought out of the region of 
mere observance, and into the region of individual honor, it 


gains a power of appeal that is as efficacious as it is noble. 
Let us have in our Catholic books and in our Catholic preach- 
ing vastly more about conscience, religious fidelity, and spiri- 
tual manliness. 


Those who are familiar with the 

MORAL EDUCATION. philosophy of the author of Moral 

By Griggs. Education,t will scarcely need to 

be told that his latest book says 

very little, either good or bad, on the subject of revealed re- 
ligion; and, nevertheless, religion is a force of immense sig- 
nificance and value in the process of mora] training. Taken 
as the utterance of a writer concerned exclusively with the 
non-religious aspect of the question, the volume is one which 
well deserves to be considered by all who are interested, 
theoretically or practically, in the educational problems con- 
fronting the present generation. It should do something to 
elevate the standards, to clarify the ideals, and to stimulate 


*In the Morning of Life: Considerations and Meditations for Boys. By Rev. Herbert 


Lucas, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
t Moral Education. By Edward Howard Griggs. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
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the moral enthusiasm of those who depend on bright and 
hopeful thoughts for their inspiration; though it falls es- 
sentially short of being a substitute for the tried and 
efficient influences upon which the Christian world has re- 
lied in the course of its struggles toward spiritual greatness. 
This consideration apart, much that is good may be claimed 
for the book. The author has pretty well covered the litera- 
ture of popular pedagogy, and, to his credit be it said, he 
gives careful references and a most satisfactory bibliography. 
He writes with beauty and almost invariably with marked 
clearness; he develops very instructively and applies to the 
work of ethical formation the leading results of modern educa- 
tional investigation. Sometimes, it is true, he pushes an idea 
a little too hard and displays a tendency to forget counter 
considerations; and to one who has pondered the big prob- 
lems of philosophy long and earnestly, the readiness of Mr. 
Griggs’ answers will suggest a fluency which is akin to light- 
ness; but on the whole it must be said that the book before 
us is really a good one to read and that it should do much 
to assist the thoughtful mother or the earnest teacher in the 
accomplishment of their sacred duties. It will hardly exercise 
a harmful influence on any one’s faith, and it may serve to 
remind many believers that they do wrong in letting slip those 
opportunities of using the laws of nature, which the real edu- 
cator reckons among his most precious resources. 


Fourteen sermons preached in the 

SERMONS. English College of St. Edmund, 
between the years 1847 and 1904, 

have just been published.* Many of the preachers are names 
that have lived and will live in history: Cardinals Wiseman, 
Manning, and Vaughan, Bishops Ullathorne and Hedley, Canon 
Oakeley, and some others of less repute. Like most sermon- 
collections, this one contains discourses good and discourses 
middling. We do not propose to designate the division in 
greater detail. Let it be enough to say that as the literature 
ot homiletics stands at the present time, this volume has a 
fair share of meritorious work. The subjects of the sermons 
are such high and useful topics as: The Christian Vocation, 
* Sermons Preached in St. Edmund's College Chapel on Various Occasions. With an Intro- 


duction by Most Rev. Francis Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster. Collected and Arranged 
by Edwin Burton, Vice-President. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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The Holy Ghost, and—but here a glance-at the title page dis- 
closes that all the others are on St. Edmund, or else have to 
do with the opening of Provincial Synods and the burial of 
local celebrities, matters which cannot fail to interest any one 
who has ever been a student at St. Edmund’s. 


More absorbing than the most 
PATHFINDERS OF thrilling romance of imaginary 
THE WEST. heroes is Agnes C. Laut’s Path- 
By Laut. finders of the West.* It tells the 
story of the men who discovered 
and explored the great Northwest. First among the explorers 
of the land west of the Mississippi the author places Pierre Radis- 
son, claiming precedence for him over Marquette, Joliet, and La 
Salle. These names have been so long associated with the 
discovery and exploration of the great Northwest that this 
championship of the almost unknown Radisson and Groseillers 
comes with almost iconolastic significance. The discovery of 
an account of Radisson’s voyages, written by himself, the 
authenticity of which has been generally admitted by scholars, 
has induced the author to popularize the story of his life in 
the West and rescue his name from oblivion. Miss Laut’s 
book, or rather the substance of it which appeared first in 
magazine form, has given rise to considerable controversy and 
some antagonism. If the discovered manuscript be authentic, 
and if Radisson be credited with speaking the truth, there 
seems no reason why Miss Laut should not be congratulated 
upon her effort to write history true. Surely the work in this 
country of the Jesuits has been monumental enough to lose 
nothing by this late acknowledgment of our debt to Pierre 
Radisson. 


Directors of souls are probably agreed that “spiritual de- 
spondency ”’ is not a disease that is alarmingly prevalent among 
the masses of the people. We are given to over-confidence 
rather than to despair. But none the less it is certain that 
among the comparatively few who try genuinely to make pro- 
gress in the spiritual life there are many who, sooner or later, 
meet with this chief difficulty of the pious, a tendency, or 
even a fixed habit of soul, to disbelieve in the -possibility of 
achieving anything like success in the struggle for perfection. 

t Pathfinders of the West. By Agnes C. Laut. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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To such as these, the first part of Father Garesché’s volume * 
will doubtless be helpful. 

Others, that is those who have never experienced this 
dreadful tendency of mind, and who consequently will scarcely 
appreciate the importance of the author’s words on the sub- 
ject of despair, may pass quickly to his very helpful chapters 
on temptation. They may read with especial comfort the 
chapter on the means of recognizing whether or not one has 
consented to temptation, a very clear and very encouraging 
statement of the usual teaching on the matter. 


The Divine Fire,t by May Sinclair, is unmistakably the 
work of an unusually gifted writer, and one does not hesitate 
to pronounce this book literature. The story is of a young 
London Cockney who begins life in his father’s secondhand 
bookshop, and who finally becomes one of the great poets of 
his time—not an extraordinary theme for a story, and yet one 
which offers opportunity for a great book. May Sinclair, who- 
ever she may be, has developed her story with admirable 
skill and sustained power. A keen understanding, an ethical 
interpretation, and a lyric style have combined to produce one 
of the noblest, most inspiring, and absorbing books we have 
read in years. 


The Bell in the Fog} takes its name from the initial story 
of the volume. Some of the tales in the book are entirely 
new, and others appeared previously in magazines. From a 
Catholic standpoint the simplicity of the peasants mentioned in 
the volume as living on the estates of the Count of Croisac, 
and whose dead were disturbed by the roar and rumble of the 
new steam-railway is, to say the least, rather far-fetched. We 
have no doubt, however, that the author had a real founda- 
tion, on which, by her vivid imagination, she has built up these 
interesting but rather uncanny series of events. The dominant 
note of the book is—uncanny. The stories, needless to say, 
are told by one who can tell them well, but they are the result 
of introspection rather than of observation. The volume has a 
certain charm of interest, and, although in places weird and 
unsatisfactory, will hold the average reader to the end. 


* Spiritual Despondency and Temptations. By Rev. P. J. Michel, S.J. Translated from 
the French by Rev. F. P. Garesché, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

t The Bellin the Fog. By Gertrude Atherton. New York: Harper Brothers. 
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The Temptation of Norah Leecroft,* by Frances Noble, is a 
delightful little story set in the picturesque scenery of North 
Devon. The author is no amateur, and this latest book bears 
all the charm of her earlier stories. A young girk just out of 
school takes a position as nursery governess to the motherless 
children of a wealthy Englishman. His first marriage had been - 
an unhappy one, so his love is given unreservedly to the little 
governess. However he is violently anti-Catholic and insisis 
that their marriage ceremony shall be simply a legal one. As 
a true Catholic, though loving him devotedly, she withstands 
the temptation to yield to his plea, and breaks off all com- 
munication with him. Happily the story ends, as every one 
would wish it, in good fairy tale fashion. The book is simply 
and convincingly written and deserves only praise. 


Somewhat more than a hundred years ago certain very 
learned men, in the Edinburgh Review, unwittingly preached a 
sermon to critics for all time by their memorable obtuseness in 
the case of a poet, whose rank now is beyond dispute. With 
this lesson in mind, it becomes difficult to pass judgment on 
any piece of work which is uneven in its merits. Zhe Red 
Branch Crests,t by Charles Leonard Moore, bears these uneven 
characteristics. Lines of singular beauty and true poetic ring 
are succeeded by whole passages of merest verse, or doggerel. 
Naturally the impression left is a dubious one. The possibili- 
ties of the old Gaelic legends of Déidre, Méve, and Cuchu- 
lain have been appreciated by the author, and he gives much 
evidence of his power of dramatic insight. 


It is with a sense of unusual pleasure that we announce 
and welcome the advent of a new contemporary into the field 
of Catholic literature; on the first of June next, the initial 
number of Zhe New York Review will be issued under the edi- 
torship of Father James Driscoll, President of Dunwoodie Sem- 
inary. The new publication has been undertaken in obedience 
to the urgently expressed wish of Archbishop Farley, and in 
response to repeated demands on the part of Catholic readers 


* The Temptation of Norah Leecroft. By Frances Noble. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 


t The Red Branch Crests. By Charles Leonard Moore. Philadelphia: Printed for the 
author. 
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for a periodical to meet needs not sufficiently provided for by 
any of our existing magazines. It will be scholarly, not popu- 
lar, in tone, and will be concerned mainly with the considera- 
tion of current Scriptural and philosophical questions which 
affect the favorable presentation of the Catholic faith. As in- 
tended by the Archbishop, as outlined by the editorial staff, 
and as ensured by the published names of pledged contrib- 
utors, the policy of Zhe New York Review will be thoroughly 
broad and sufficiently advanced to keep its readers abreast of 
all the sound conclusions of modern scholars. In view of this 
fact, and by reason of the immense prestige borrowed from 
connection with so weighty an authority as Archbishop Farley, 
and so profound a scholar as Father Driscoll, a reasonable 
measure of success should be assured to the new magazine from 
the very first hour of its existence. As the months pass and 
the actual nature of the work accomplished by the Review 
becomes known, the circle of its readers will widen, we hope, 
until, by means of it, the attitude of the Church toward cur- 
rent scientific thought will be adequately understood in many 
quarters where misapprehension has too often reigned. The 
new magazine will be a bi-monthly. Subscriptions—at the rate 
of two dollars per annum—may be addressed to the Very 
Reverend James Driscoll, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Catholic Truth Society, of San Francisco, has just pub- 
lished a handy manual of 128 pages on Holy Week. The 
little book is carefully edited, and contains the entire Morning 
Office of Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and 
Holy Saturday. An explanation of the ceremonies of the 
Church for these days is included. 

The same Society has published a manual of the Forty 
Hours which contains an explanation of the ceremonies, history, 
and the indulgences attached to the devotion of the Forty 
Hours. 

The price of each of these manuals is ten cents a copy, 
or five dollars per hundred. They may also be ordered from 
the International Catholic Truth Society of Brooklyn. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (18 Feb.): An article on the French Government 
Bill for the separation of Church and State, gives a 
translation of the Bill and compares it with former 
measures. The series of papers on Biblical Inspira- 
tion, by the Abbot of Downside, has called forth inter- 
esting letters from several correspondents, notably Mr. 
Luigi Cappadelta and Dr. Joseph MacRory. The 
letter from France contains extracts from the speeches 
of the Abbé Gayraud and M. Ribot, explaining why 
they favor the movement for separation. 

(25 Feb.): Father Thurston, S.J., begins a series of 
articles on the practice of confession in England before 
the Norman Conquest. His object is to disprove the 
conclusions of Dr. H. C. Lea, as they have been adopted 
and modified by some Anglican scholars, particularly by 
Dr. Augustus Jessopp. Fr. Thurston summarizes the 
principal points in Dr. Jessopp’s statements. Another 
article of especial interest in this issue is a description 
of the revolutionary elements in Russia. 

(4 March): There are two important articles in this 
number, one is a discussion of the Catholic school ques- 
tion in the Canadian Northwest, and the other is the 
second paper on confession in England before the Nor- 
man Conquest. In this paper Fr. Thurston answers the 
question: Was absolution given to private penitents ? 

The Month (March): Examines the grounds on which “ Science” 
rests her claim to be our one and only guide to any 
knowledge worthy of the name. Presents and criticizes 
the doctrines of Continuity and Causation as Romanes 
and Huxley understood them. States (with reference to 
the Law of Continuity) that we are forced to suppose 
“that neither Mr. Romanes, when he speaks of an 
a priori truth, nor Professor Huxley, when he speaks 
of an axiom, rightly expresses his own meaning.” 
Finds these writers using inaccurately, also, the term 
““Law of Causation.” Comments on the attitude of 
the modern secular historian (as Mr. Murdoch) studying 
the work of the early missionaries to Japan. Notes a 
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tendency on the part of this author to insinuate that 
the partial acceptance of Christianity was entirely ex- 
plicable by natural causes, and that this Christianity was 
hardly ever accepted as a matter of rational conviction. 
Considers the charge of intolerance alleged against the 
missionaries; recounts their Jabors and successes; and 
describes the impression made by Christianity upon the 
people of Japan. 

Le Correspondant (25 Jan.): Mgr. Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, 

opens the number with a eulogy addressed to the com- 
munity of St. Sulpice, Paris, now proscribed through 
the hatred of M. Combes. ““Mystiques et Primitifs,” 
by Louis Gillet, continues his history of the ancient 
school of Cologne. 
(10 Feb.): The opening article, ‘‘ Le Budget de l’Ouvrier 
au XIX. et au XX. Siecle,” by A. de Foville, member 
of the Institute, is encouraging reading. From reliable 
Statistics the writer shows that the wage of working- 
men in France to-day is double what it was a hundred 
years ago; that a low wage to-day is the exception and 
not the rule. He adds that science, which has procured 
so many advantages for the people, has not been able 
to render them more contented; for it has raised the 
standard of comfort and added to the complexity of 
life. Nor can science, nor physical well-being, do the 
work of simple faith in creating or fostering love of 
duty, peace of soul, mutual forebearance, confidence, and 
hope, in the family circle. 

La Quinzaine (16 Feb.): A. Koszul, in reviewing Mr. Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone, pays particular attention to the religi- 
ous life and influence of the great English premier. 
His early training was carefully attended to, later on 
he came under the influence of Dr. Chalmers, and all 
through his life played an important part in the religious 
affairs of England. He was a great friend of Manning’s. 
In regard to Catholic belief he agreed with us in believ- 
ing in the Real Presence, also in auricular confession; 
yet could not take our view-point of Church authority. 
Gladstone’s inner life was deeply spiritual. The article 
concludes by saying that “religion was the great, per- 
manent, and solemn affair of his life.” 
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Revue Thomiste (Jan.-Feb.): M. Coconnier, in a learned arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ Charity according to St. Thomas Aquinas,” 
seeks to expose the true thought of the master of the 
schools upon this first and most noble virtue-——‘‘ To 
what Happiness are we Destined?” is the title of an 
article by Fr. Hugueny, O.P., in which the writer under- 

takes “to utilize Criticism without neglecting Scholasti- 
cism,”’ in discussing the question of man’s destiny. 
Other articles: ‘‘Les Conditions de la Certitude et la 
Critique,” by T. Richard; and ‘‘ Les deux Principes de 
la Thermodynamique,” by Fr. Hedde. 

Annales de la Philosophie Chrétienne (16 Jan.): This number 
opens with a sympathetic appreciation of M. Brunetiére’s 
recent volume, De /'Utilisation du  Positivisme, which 
forms the first part of his apologetic work, Sur le 
Chemin de la Croyance. The manner in which M. Bru- 
netiére indicates how Catholicism finds points of contact 
with the positivism of Conte, opens a way, thinks M. 
Baumann, ot which our apologists ought to take advan- 
tage. M. Denis congratulates M. Brunetiére, first for 
his services, and, secondly, for the immunity which his 
prestige and position have assured to him from such 
attacks as have been made by ultra-ultramontanists upon 
MM. Blondel, Fonsegrive, Laberthonniére, Denis him- 
self, and other leaders of the movement. M. Roger 
Charbonnel, too, comments favorably on M. Brunetiére’s 
Utilisation Apologétique du Positivisme. A seminary 
professor, who assumes as certain. that in the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke a large amount of idealization 
has been thrown around the historical kernel, discusses 
the indications offered for this theory. Though the 
work of analysis may, he says, disturb persons of little 
faith, it can only result in setting forth more splendidly 
the work of God and the teachings of our Lord. 
The editor concludes his fine historical study of Prot- 
estantism in France. 

(Feb.): M. Albert Leclére opens a series of papers on 
Dante, to place in relief the affinities and the unex- 
pected contrasts to be found in the tendencies of Dante’s 
mysticism when compared with that of the most repre- 
sentative of other Catholic mystics since the period of 
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the first Renaissance. The nature, date, authenticity, 
Christology, and eschatology of the Clementine Homily 
is discussed by M. Turmel, who controverts many of 
Professor Harnack’s findings on the subject. M. 
Blampignon concludes his essay on Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. The editor replies to the attack made on him 
and his friends, Abbé Naudet and Abbé Lefranc, in a 
Belgian ‘“anti-apologetic”’ periodical by the Reverend 
Pére Fontaine, S.J., who applies some very severe terms 
_to the newschool of biblical critics, whom he accuses 
of being rebels to spiritual authority. M. Denis defends 
the orthodoxy of the movement, emphasizes the neces- 
sities which have created it, and begs his adversary to 
remember the dictates of Christian charity. As an 
introduction to a future analysis, by M. Bernard, of a 
recently published synopsis of Kant’s philosophy, M. 
Denis offers a few pages of observations on the histori- 
cal position of the German philosopher. 

La Revue Apologetique (16 March): Reviewing the progress of 
exegesis, regarding the long-debated questions in the 
Pentateuch, M. C. De Kirwan, without committing him- 
self very deeply, is inclined to make some concessions 
to scientific criticism. He would abandon, for instance, 
the old opinion concerning the age of man, and the uni- 
versality and miraculous character of the deluge. But 
he contends for the exactitude of the account of the 
dial of Achaz; for the phenomenon did not exceed the 
power of Omnipotence. I. Vosters attacks the brochure 
of Professor Viollet directed against the infallibility of the 
Syllabus. The Syllabus, argued the professor, cannot be 
infallible; it declares, for example, that matrimony is in- 
dissoluble by natural law; if so it never could be dissolved 
by ecclesiastical authority; but we have cases where it has 
been thus dissolved. Ergo. The defender of the Sylla- 
bus would save its veracity by recurring to the old dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary precepts of the 
natural law. Against Father Lagrange’s. view con- 
cerning the later origin of Daniel, Chanoine Mémain 
continues his repetition of the traditional arguments. 

M. H. Appelmans defends the reasonableness of faith. 
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Civilta Cattolica (18 Feb.): Describes how the Italian govern- 

/ ment, when guaranteeing to the Pope the maintenance 
of his Pontifical dignity, recognized that this must in- 
clude a guarantee of the rights of the Cardinals. De- 
scribes the Educational Exhibit at the St. Louis Fair, 
mentioning the Medical Exhibit of the Universita Gio- 
vanni Hopkins, and concludes with some considerations 
on the opinion entertained by outsiders generally as to 
the worth of Catholic philosophy: It is true that to 
expose the errors of science is the highest service which 
philosophy can ‘render to science; but would this ser- 
vice not be immensely more valuable, if our writers 
were always loyal in recognizing all the truth and the 
good with which science is to be credited ?. Reviews 
the first volume of the monumental work, The Acts of 
the Council of Trent, and takes occasion to speak of 
the superior accuracy of Pallavicino as compared with 
Sarpi. 
(4 March): Records a movement on foot among some of 
the Italian journals to establish a law of temperance 
with regard to the publication of details about filthy 
and vicious crimes. Reviews the collection Sctence et 
Religion (known to readers of the review columns of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD), a series of brochures, now 
numbering over three hundred, which instruct Catholics 
on the latest questions in history, philosophy, Scrip- 
ture, and theology; the series is being translated into’ 
Italian by the publishing house of Désclee. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Feb.): Fr. Krose, SJ., in a paper 
dealing with the religious condition of Switzerland, 
shows that Catholicism is rapidly regaining ground in 
that country. Fr. Knabenbauer, S.J., in an article 
entitled ‘‘The Author of the Fourth Gospel and Loisy,” 
refutes the arguments advanced against the genuinity of 
St. John’s Gospel. 
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R. CHARLES G. HERBERMANN, editor-in-chief of the new Catholic 
Encyclopedia, has received from many prominent ecclesiastics warm 
letters of commendation for the work. Cardinal Gibbons writes as follows: 

I have heard with great pleasure the proposal to publish a Catholic ency- 
clopedia. The need of such a work has long been recognized. For English- 
speaking Catholics especially it is necessary to have the concise and authentic 
statements regarding the Church which the encyclopedia will give. And I 
am convinced that non-Catholics also will welcome a publication in which the 
doctrine, practice, and history of the Church are clearly set forth. The char- 
acter and ability of the scholars who have undertaken this work guarantee its 
success. I shall look forward tothe appearance of the first volume, and 
meantime I shall gladly commend the Catholic Encyclopedia to our clergy arid 
people. 

From his Grace Archbishop Farley Dr. Herbermann has received the 
following letter: 

Your arrangements for publishing the Catholic Encyclopedia fulfil a desire 
which I have cherished for over twenty years. The work is planned on the 
broadest possibie lines. With a board of editors and numerous contributors 
thoroughly representative of the best scholarship in every part of the world, 
the encyclopedia will be eminently Catholic in scope and spirit. 

It augurs well for the interests of religion in English-speaking countries 
that we are to have a work which will be an end to much useless and often- 
times painful controversy, and be a source of valuable information for all 
serious readers, non-Catholic as well as Catholic. 

You are fortunate in having a business organization in which the public 
can have entire confidence. You may rely upon me always for whatever 
assistance I can give in this enterprise. 

While wishing you and the editors associated with you godspeed in the 
work, I think I can predict that you will meet with so much encouragement 
and co-operation on every side that your success is already assured. 

* * * 

Outside the domain of faith and morals, there are many questions open 
for discussion among Catholics. Certain historical events may be distorted 
by the personal bias of the writer, or by racial antipathies. On both sides of 
controverted points Catholics have been known to exaggerate and misrepre- 
sent other Catholics of good standing and most loyal to the faith. 

To illustrate the Catholic idea as to how history should be written and 
taught, Bishop O’Dwyer, of Limerick, re-told this story in the course of his 
evidence before the Royal Commission on University Education in Ireland: 

As to history I might give the Commission a story that goes the rounds ; 
whether it is true or not, it expresses our view on the matter. It is said that 
the very learned Father Pastor, who was writing a history of the Popes, 
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obtained access to the secret archives of the Vatican for the purpose of study- 
ing unpublished papers, and he asked Pope Leo XIII. as to how he should 
deal with certain inconvenient incidents in some of these documents. The 
Pope said: Simply tell the truth; write the history; tell the truth. I verily 
believe that there are some Catholic men now who, if they were writing the 
Gospels, would leave out the denial of St. Peter in the interests of the Papacy. 
Well, for my part, Bishop O’Dwyer continued, and speaking for my brother 
bishops, if we had a professor of history we should never dream of asking him 
to falsify his own judgment, to suppress the facts of history; we would ask 
him to teach his history truthfully and honestly as he found it. 

If history were taught and written everywhere and always in this Catholic 
spirit, there would be a great deal less bitter controversy and bigotry in 
relation at least to the historical aspect of religion. 

The trustees of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y., have considered the 
objections presented against Professor Emerton’s History of Medieval Europe, 
and rightly decided to reject it as an unreliable text-book. .Out of five hun- 
dred and ninety-two pages, a Catholic critic found sixteen glaring errors within 
three pages—542, 543, 544, of which this is a specimen: 

At the age of puberty he (the child) was received into the full member- 
ship of the Christian community of potential sinners by the act of Confirma- 
tion, whereby his sinlessness for the moment was established.—Emerton, 
page 544. 

* < * > 

The recent death of General Lew Wallace, at Crawfordsville, Ind., has 
given opportunity for discussion of his career as an author. His books, 7he 
Boyhood of Christ and The Prince of India, were properly censured for many 
doctrinal and historical errors. His best known book, Ben Hur, is a fine 
specimen of narrative writing, though containing allusions to the divinity of 
Christ not approved by orthodox teaching. A story often told, which was 
never denied by Wallace, was that he had a conversation with Colonel Robert 
G. Ingersoll one day on atrain, and during the talk Ingersoll advised him to 
do some thinking on the question of religious belief. Ben Hur was the result. 

It is stated that General Wallace wrote only by laborious study and pains- 
taking toil. He was his own best critic, and scrutinized every line before he 
let it appear in his final copy. His habit was to write the rough draft of his 
ideas on a slate, so that erasures could be made easily, then to transfer the 
writing with a soft pencil to paper, and finally, when all was to his satisfac- 
tion, to copy the book in ink with the precision of a clerk. When Ben Hur 
was sent to Harfer's it was beautifully executed in purple ink, every line of 
exact length, every page of writing almost identical in the number of words 
with an ordinary printed page. This was the book that the publishing house 
hesitated for a time about accepting, fearing that it might not prove a finane 
cial success. It is said that Ben Hur has been translated into every impor- 
tant tongue in the world. 

The General had a fine home in Crawfordsville, Ind., an old fashioned 
rambling house with acres of ground. His library was in a beautiful stone 
building in the rear. In the library hangs a portrait in-oil of the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, painted by the General. It was produced from secret sketches 
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made by Wallace while Minister to Turkey, though the Mohammedans regard 
such a thing as a sacrilege. 

Thousands of Indiana people made annual pilgrimages to Crawfordsville. 
Whenever possible General Wallace shook hands with every one. In 1852 
he married Susan Elston, of a well-known Hoosier family of pioneers. 


* * * 


Miss Josephine Lewis, a devoted worker for the Columbian Reading 
Union in past years, was invited by the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences to 
give an account of her recent trip to Mexico, which is here condensed: 

The first impression in landing at Vera Cruz is of the wonderful atmos- 
pheric brilliancy, color and light drown everything else. The turquoise 
sky, the blue and green water, the glowing flowers, light-toned buildings, all 
give a curious feeling of a sudden transposition from a low-toned harmony to 
one in the upper keys. There, to one who paints the natives with dark skins 
and white or colored loose garments, are models that one wants at once to 
put into a picture. Our men in black clothes are contrasted with black men 
in white clothes. And those animated bronze beings, who came out in quaint 
little boats to take us ashore, give one an unearthly feeling, as if some statues 
with sinewy, lithe figures, began to move around us. 

Vera Cruz is an Oriental city, both buildings and people proclaim the 
fact. As we go into the interior of Mexico one sees, beyond the marvelous 
mountain ranges, plains with narrow winding lanes outlined by high walls of 
dried mud. And as we look at the novel scene, a man in native costume 
comes dashing down on his prancing horse, the silver trimmings flashing in 
the light, and it seems impossible that we are really in this picturesque coun- 
try. We feel like the little old lady in Mother Goose, who says if this be J, as 
I think it be, I have a little dog at home and he’ll know me. 

The native women of the poorer class move shyly about, covered to the 
eyes with the long blue scarf, or rebosa, the men in wide-rimmed hats and 
gay serape. They glance respectfully at the Americans. We see an Indian 
woman moving along with the tall earthen jar on her head in the old biblical 
fashion. Now we see a group of black-haired Indian girls washing some 
clothes on the flat stones at the edge of a stream and spreading the pieces on 
a cactus planttodry. Again we see a town with narrow cobble-paved streets, 
swept with dust-pan and brush, the open market place, the sparkling fountain 
falling into carved basins, all blend in one picturesque harmony that sets the 
nerves tingling with delight. 

And the courtesy of the people is charming, because the Americans are 
loudin their praise of the lovely flowers. At Cordova a Mexican on the 
train at once bought the finest boquet of camelias and presented it with a 
deep bow to the stranger who was for once speechless with surprise and plea- 
sure. These bouquets are swung from the bundle racks overhead; and give 
sweetness for the long journey from Vera Cruz to Mexico City. As the train 
swings along, and the paintable quality of it all gives perfect delight, we begin 
to think of the history of art in the old land. 

Miss Lewis closed her talk with a charming description of the Cathedral 
and Churches of Mexico, relating a number of the pretty legends that are 
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handed down from the old Spanish days. Then over one hundred views were 
shown. 
* * * 

The Aquinas Reading Circle, of Mobile, observed its eighth anniversary 
with a ‘‘ Shakespeare evening,” and an interesting programme was rendered 
as follows: 

Overture, Salutation, orchestra; Vocal solo, Miss M. M. McGettrick. 

Casket scene from ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” Cast: Bassanio, Joseph 
A. Diemer; Lorenzo, T. P. Norville; Gratiano, William Airey; Salarino, 
Edward Hickey; Nerissa, Miss Mary McCafferty; Portia, Miss Pansy Ravier. 

Vocal solo, William O. Daly; Piano solo, Miss Marietta Green; Vocal 
solo, Miss Anita Herpin. 

Court scene from ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.’’ Cast: Shylock, Joseph 
A. Diemer; Duke of Venice, John Goodman; Antonio, John McAleer; 
Bassanio, T. P. Norville; Gratiano, William Airey; Salarino, E. Hickey; 
Nerissa, Miss May McCafferty; Portia, Miss Teresa McAleer. 

The entertainment was under the stage direction and management of 
Joseph A. Diemer. 

The officers of the Circle are: President, Mrs. M. E. Henry-Ruffin; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Lee N. Ward; Secretary, Miss Jensina Ebeltoft; 
Treasurer, Mrs. May Le-Baron; Musical Director, Miss Frances S. Parker. 


* = * 


Miss Mary Boyle O’Reilly gave a very interesting talk to the members of 
the Young Women’s Catholic Union, of Charlestown, Mass.; her subject, a 
most appropriate one, ‘‘ Meanings we miss from the Gospel Story,” was the 
result of a close study of the Gospels in connection with her impressions of 
the country of Palestine and the manners and customs of the people. 

Beginning with a charming portrayal of the lilies of the field, which, to 
her surprise, were found to be large, gorgeous red flowers with purple hearts, 
she referred to all the familiar incidents in the life of our Lord, throwing new 
light upon many of them. The reference to the high estimation in which the 
carpenter’s trade was held, the picture of the Boy Jesus, with his seamless 
robe of royal hue, in the Temple, the interpretation of the entry into Jeru- 
salem on Palm Sunday, and of the Crucifixion between two malefactors— 
were all made more real from Miss O’Reilly’s familiarity with the Holy Land 
and its customs. 

Connected with the Union is a Reading Circle, which presented a pro- 
gramme on Longfellow’s life and character, and some of his short poems were 
read and discussed, including the sweet Catholic poem, ‘‘ The Legend Beau- 
__ tiful.” 

Another meeting was devoted to history, the programme including papers 
on Columbus; Isabella the Catholic; the novel, Mercedes of Castile, a tale of 
the days of Columbus; and readings from Irving of the discovery of America 
and the first landing of Columbus. 

* * * 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Chicago Press Club 
was celebrated with a banquet in theclubrooms. In after dinner speeches 
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statesmen and authors of national reputation, invited guests and newspaper 
men, praised the power and influence of the American press in the highest 
terms. The principal speakers of the evening were Colonel George Harvey, 
of New York, and Governor Albert E. Cummins, of Iowa. Two hundred and 
forty members of the club, with their guests, were present. Homer J. Carr, 
President, was toastmaster. Colonel Harvey, in responding to the toast, The 
Freedom of the Press, depicted this wonderfully high standard of excellence: 

There is no press in the world comparable to that of America in freedom 
from influence, political or social, from venality, from contamination ot any 
kind whatsoever. In France, a newspaper’s opinions are a matter of francs; 
in England, too often of titles: in Germany, Austria, and Spain, of imperial 
favor; in Russia, of absolute censorship. In America, thanks to the tra- 
ditions of the past, the fundamental integrity of the press cannot be impugned. 
It is faultful, but it is free. We have our sadly exaggerated headlines on 
week days, and our monstrosities on Sundays; we have amazing productions 
of no less amazing art; we have columns and columns of crime, and pages and 
pages of waste. Finally, not least, at any rate, in numbers, we have our red 
and white papers, sometimes referred to as yellow journals. 

Personally, I should be of the last to defend or make apology for this 
latest manifestation of commercialism, misdirected ambition, and false doc- 
trines in the American press. But, however seriously we may regret and 
resent the ebullition, we cannot ignore the irresistable conclusion that this 
particular channel, and this alone, affords a vent for unexpressed beliefs and 
suspicions which can be dissipated only by the clear rays of reason following 
any form of expression. 

As contrasted with our own country, Russia to-day stands forth a vivid 
example of the effect of suppressed opinion. Discontent would better burn 
than smoulder. The continuous hissing of offensive gases escaping is not 
pleasant, but it is preferable to the otherwise inevitable explosion. Yet more 
important, more vital to the permanance of a government of a whole people 
by themselves, is absolute freedom of expression. Upon that all depends. 
Restrict it, or create the impression in suspicious minds that it is being 
restricted, and you sow the wind. 

With this general dictum few if any would have the hardihood to disa- 
gree. Butitis often, and I regret to say often truly, urged that liberty is 
subverted to license. Freedom of speech, freedom of publicity, yes; all 
admit the wisdom and necessity of preserving both. But how frequently is 
added, especially by men in public office, a vigorous declamation against 
unfair criticism, and how almost daily is uttered, sometimes a violent and 
unwarranted, sometimes a dignified and justifiable, protest against invasion 
of privacy, encroachment upon personal rights, and like offenses. 

Only those behind the curtain of the editorial sanctum can fully appre- 
ciate the proportion of insincerity contained in the virtuous avowals of shy 
and retiring, though weak and human beings of both sexes. In nine cases 
out of ten, the most vociferous protest may be attributed safely to self-suffi- 
ciency, snobbishness, or a guilty conscience. There is so little of malice in 
American newspapers as to be unworthy of notice, but it is unquestionably 
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true that too little heed is paid to the fact that unwilful misrepresentation is 
often quite as serious in effect. 

Worst of all is the refusal to rectify a known error. Cursed be the man 
who initiated the policy of never making.a retraction in the columns of his 
journal! The mere fact that an individual, whether right or wrong, is vir- 
tually voiceless and helpless in controversy with a newspaper, should and 
does morally vest him with the right to exceptional consideration. A lie 
once started can never be stopped, but the one responsible for its circulation, 
directly or indirectly, who fails to exert every possible endeavor to that end 
is unworthy of association with decent men. An American newspaper should 
be an American gentleman. 

To see the right is genius; to doit is courage. Unite the two under the 
banner of sane idealism, and the most potent force in the cause of progress, 
enlightenment, and good will lie in the free press of America. 

Quite recently Pope Pius X. received a Catholic journalist, and in the 
course of conversation he took a pen from the hand of his visitor, blessed it, 
and gave it back with the following words: 

Nowadays there is no more exalted mission in the world than that of a 
journalist. I bless the symbol of your profession. My predecessors pro- 
nounced their blessings on the swords and weapons of Christian warriors. I 
count myself happy to invoke heaven’s blessing upon the pen of a Catholic 
journalist. 

We could well wish that the example of the Holy Father were adopted 
in Catholic circles generally. If it were, the Catholic newspaper would be 
better appreciated and its representatives would be treated with more cour- 
tesy. But it is too much to expect the same large view or the same good 
taste or the same wisdom and Catholicity of spirit in other quarters, as the 
Catholic journalist finds in the Pope, who considers himself happy to have an 
o portunity of invoking a blessing on the Catholic journalist’s pen. 

M. C. M. 








